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CORN BELT commit. Last Monday the 


TEE MEETS AGAIN representatives 
of the farm zations tesked over the 
agricultural 
. at a 

A. W: 
of. what eopenedl is worth reading. 
page 3. 


FLOOD GOES ELE- Flood is still tell- 
‘PHANT HUNTING ing in — interest- 
ing manner what er in Africa 
when those two adventurers armen the 
wide open spaces. This week they 
elephant hunting and had a big time with 
big game. See page 7. 


EDITORIAL PAGES On pages 4 and 5 
_ INTERESTING you will find some 
facts worth reading and thinking about. 
Our editor tells of his experiences at Iowa | 
farm relief with college | 
professors. Also there is an edit 
on political developments that will inter- | 
est farmers. The rain and hot weather | 
as related to corn are analyzed. } 


ANOTHER BREED Don Malin, who 

ART TICLE wrote “Evolution of 
the Breeds,” discusses some more de- 
‘vvelopments of the show winners on page 
6. Earl Marshall, the Aberdeen Angus 
a a his inflmence, is analyzed in the 
article. 


wae THAT WON’T This is an ar- 

NTER KILL ticle by one of 
our fede Farmers on clover and is 
worth looking over. Winter killing is a 
serious problem in Iowa and we all are 
interested in how to stop it. Kirkpatrick 
has some good ideas. Page 6. 


HOW TO HAVE A We told you a few 
GOOD VACATION weeks ago where to 
go for a vacation. This weex you will 
find an article on page 8 that tells you 
how to have a good time. Keep well, is 
the title and every traveler we believe 
wants to know how to do it. Kk it 
over. 


SERVICE BUREAU Southeastern Iowa 
HAS NEW FACTS will be glad to learn 
there’s a quack doctor working in —— 
rv- 
ice Bureau on page 11 tells who to watch 
out for. There’s more thieves locked up, | 
too. Also some facts on picture framing 


peddlers. 
nae: tap | HOME Cretonne handi- 
FE RES craft work and 


how to do 1 ng furnish the women a differ- 
ent idea for summer fancy haar On 
page 12 there’s a new one for you. Some- 
thing for the men, too, if the indies work 
up the green apples, and we leave it to 





YEAR’S EROSION TAKES PLANT 
FOOD FOR TWENTY CROPS 


Twenty times as much plant food as is 
needed for a single crop is washed away 
by soil erosion into the Mississippi river 


. évery year from many counties of Mlinois, 


according to the University of Illinois. 

The best way of meeting this situation 
is by the use of.Mangum terraces which 
would prevent the run-off that is taking 
place on about 5,500,000 acres of Illinois 
farm land at the present time. This type 
of terrace with its broad base does not 
interfere with farm operation, and is a 
cheap means of preventing this destruc- 
tive run-off. The average cost of terrac- 
ing farm lands is $2.00 an acre, and most 
of this expense is for labor. 

Soil erosion is of two kinds: gully wash- 
ing and sheet washing. Serious as is 
gully washing, sheet washing is the worst. 
This type of erosion may be noticed by 
the water courses, not more than_a half 


inch deep, that &ppeaf 6h tife and 
the large numbers- ofr uneoy ody oot 
{Mangum terraces prev: nt this ruff-off, 


Qs @nd are proving to®We*¥eal benefit to 
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your tractor. 


OLIV 


NMOS: 5s sinn tabdeconien Joy Implement Co. 
Ankeny............ D. F. Hallowell & Son 
NR in wo cccecu Gardiner Implement Co. 
Bouton..Fred Schnoor Hdwe. & Imp. Co. 
Cambridge Weteuanndnnstee sal John Nickelsen 
Carroll...... L. F. Yender iecoteanane Co. 
Cedar Rapids................ S. S. Seaton 
Cha City:.... evactesesen Rohner & Co 
Clear Lake..... pevcere Wagner — Co. 
RRs incidences Rak ao A. Nessa 
Council Bluffs.............J. D. McMillen 
IN ia So wees ¢--+-+.-Jacobson & Burke 
Decorah....... eeeececevecs Reed & Lennon 
DQRIBOR . . .. 2.20 0000220..-. B. Pautsch 
Des Moines......... Ewing Implement Co. 
Des Moines...... Port Huron Machine Co. 
SPC iin d op cannaGebaanaunants ot A. Banwell 
Pe SOND si. ono cccsewsssce A. C. Petersen 
IN ici silcaibnanel a dnive ent 62 ts ..C. A. Steenbloc! 
Hawkeye..... cevccccesessces Pratt 





Let us know at once the size and 
make of tractor you expect to 
use and we will send you litera- 
ture on the plow best suited to 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
Plowmakers for the World 

GENERAL OFFICE and WORKS 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Sold, Endorsed and Recommended by the Following Outstanding Dealers: 
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Hinton. Brown & Son 
Holmes. ‘Arthur B. Wampler 
Hopkinton. lowa Implement Co. 
Homestead mana Society 
BORIS. h 2 2 00? ccwecéeesessas Jacob Faust 
ida Grove Shirk Tractor Co. 
1 F. Hansen 
fowa Falils.... ---l. D. McClure 
Jamaica -H. F. Wilson 
Jefferson....... pueseéunbena ‘Culter & Elvin 
Lamoni........ one paede H. W. Teale & Son 
DN. so. cwesnusacenuteceah Geo. E. Pew 
Lone Tree..Lone Tree Farm. Union Exch. 
Madrid... ...scosccos Skortman & Isaacson 
Marshalltown. "1 Marshall —— — 
Be. EER eeaeqneseussam Geo. 
SUNN. 5 Saude sscpseweue J. H. J. Stat 
-~ aod ecm seeeiaewe Moorehea@ Auto Co. 
ce, eS est Sievers 


New TEER, Mielke Mig. & Sales Co. 
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Heavy Stubble, Weeds or Trash 
NEVER STOP THIS PLOW 


ON’T permit heavy weeds and stubble to inter. 
fere with the quality of your plowing. It is so - . 


with the new Oliver No, 


into a heavy growth of weeds and 
see how it covers every particle of trash, 
Dio wenaiis neu til ailsdiien wa between 

harbor crop pests. The work is so thorough that 


‘Ows 









IN iis oS sp Sansa ooass cease Sig Harlis 
ourente Station EEA RG ee J. P. Hansen 
Pomeroy. ---Janssen Bros. 
Preston. . -,Albert Stoltz 
Randall.................. Randall Auto Co. 
Renwick Renwick Auto and Impl. Co. 
Rippey............;. Kirgis Implement Co. 
Rockwell City............ Frank J. Rogers 
ac City....... -Sac City Motor Co. 
Bddme|y.. . .... 0205-2000 00 Metcalf Motor Co. 
Sioux City. a. Tractor & Equip. Co. 
Soldier...... sesame aie Dickinson & Lund 
me Cc. A. Fulton 
Story City..Ahrens Motor and op 
i nakgtn anew eis Ging de eal seni ape 
Underwood.......... Underwood Pum Co 
Watlingford................ ©. J. Anderson 
TINO... 0 ss. ooo eee Masberg & Sims 
Webster City........... Paine Tractor Co. 
w. ceeccceseMeccccccccccceteiko Stohr 
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Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


250 Baths 
pages: ~ Se $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CoO. 






















Now, your tractor plows hour after hour, 
day or Pnight, ewitheat = ‘emer 


CHASE Troetor Pi Pilot 


from users. Low price. Write now.© 


PLOW CO., Dept.4, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


SANDWICH 
Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 
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Corn Belt Committee Condemns G. O. P. 


Organized Agriculture Refutes Republican Party and Administration 


EVENTY-FOUR representatives of mid- 
S western farm organizations met in Des 

Moines last Monday and endured the heat 
of a warm July day to study the platforms of- 
fered for agriculture by the two major political 
parties. When they had finished their session 
there wasn’t any doubt as to which platform 
they recommended as being favorable to the 


‘ farmer. While the delegates, who represented 


thousands of real farmers, indicated that 56 of 


~ the 74 were of Republican tendencies and 15 


said they were Democratic, the close of the day 
showed a unanimous approval of the Demo- 


*eratic plank as offered at Houston. For agri- 


culture and its future, not political parties, was 
the question, and these men gave it serious 
thought. : 

Presidents from most of the state Farm Bu- 
reaus and state Farmers’ Unions of the middle- 
west were present, as well as the representatives 
of many other farm organizations. Nearly all 
were middle-aged men with long experience in 
farm organization work. Most of them were 
men with a conservative type of mind, whose 
chief concern was the long-time welfare of the 
organizations they represented. They knew 
full well the dangers of partisan politics, and 
none of them had any intention of running any 
danger of wrecking his organization by false 
moves, 


Agriculturé’s Most Important Meeting 


With their eyes open, they examined the ree- 
ords made by the two great parties at Kansas 
City and Houston. The temper of the meeting 
was illustrated by the election of Mr. Charles 
Hearst, Iowa Farm Bureau president, as tem- 
porary chairman. ‘Mr. Hearst has always had 
the reputation of being one of the fairest and 
most level-headed among the six farm leaders 
of the corn belt. On taking the chair, he mere- 
ly stated that this meeting, in his opinion, was 
probably the most important ever held by or- 
ganized agriculture. He then called on Mr. 
Frank Murphy, of Minnesota, who declared 
that the agricultural issue was bigger than any 
party or the candidate of any party. He said 
the farm leaders present would be deserving of 
the contempt of the right-thinking men and 
women of the farm if they failed to study the 
problem courageously but temperately. He said 
that the farmers all over the middle-west were 
anxiously waiting for their friends to give them 
advice at this critical time. _~ 

And then Milo Reno told how he had driven 
down to Columbia to see Mr. William Hirth, 
chairman of the Corn Belt Committee, who is 
now sick in the hospital there. Reno read his 
statement, because he said that he wanted it to 
be a temperate statement, and he was afraid he 
might get too excited otherwise. He called on 
the farmers to weigh the two platforms care- 
fully. His examination of the two platforms 
had convinced him that the politicians will 
think that the farmers are yokels and peasants 
if they vote for Hoover. He said that the farm 
experience in Kansas City was the crowning 
insult of the past four years. The ring poli- 
ticians think the farmers will vote the Repub- 
lican ticket no matter who is nominated on that 
ticket. The nomination of Mr. Hoover, in Mr. 
Reno’s belief, is proof that the Republican poli- 
ticians believe that the farmer will stand for 
absolutely everything, 

Mr. C. E. Huff, president of the Kansas 
ers’ Union, who is a former minister, gave 
an amusing talk on how he was from Kansas, 
ing about it. He paid his 


asi 
DOastIng 





ut Ne was no 


Bu H. A. Wallace 


respects to Secretary Jardine, whom he said 
made fine speeches on behalf of co-operation 
and who was a member of both the Farmers’ 
Union and the Farm Bureau, who sold his fat 
cattle to an old-line commission firm and who 
sold his wheat to an old-line elevator. And then 
he paid his respeets to Charley Curtis by say- 
ing that he was just enough alive to the farm 
situation to be on both sides of it. While Huff 
didn’t say much about the issue, he fully real- 
izes the danger that the Republican propogan- 
dists will try to confuse the real issue by ap- 
pealing to the prejudices of the farmers. He 
admitted that it was a trying time for a farm 
leader, and said that the leaders must be ecare- 
ful not to go farther than the folks at home 
would follow. He urged the leaders present te 
be temperate, but nevertheless to act in a coura- 
geous and united way. 

The famous Bill Settle, of Indiana, whom 
someone called ‘‘ Wild Bill’’ at Kansas City and 
*“Sweet William”’ at Houston, then spoke about 
the very sensible way the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation has handled the political situation. 
Its board of directors, which is composed of 
Democrats and Republicans, as well as Protes- 
tants and Catholics, was ealled in. This board 
had a great variety of prejudices, but they all 
finally united on a splendid statement which 
the Indiana Farm Bureau has published to the 
world. This statement is so free from petty 
prejudices and so true to the really great issues 
at stake that we hope to publish it in next 
week’s issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Perhaps the most intensely interesting part’ 


of Mr. Settle’s talk was the deseription of how 
the Indiana people sent their telegrams of in- 
quiry to both Hoover and Smith. Of course, 
this is all ancient history by this time, but the 
farm leaders who were listening to Bill Settle 
tell the story were greatly impressed with the 
Smith attitude as they listened to Settle read 
the Smith telegram. 

Someone read a newspaper story that Charles 
Barrett, president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, had been to call on Hoover, and had 
stated that he was going to work for Hoover in 
the state of Georgia. In a flash, Milo Reno 
jumped to his feet and said that this report was 
utterly malicious and that there was not the 
remotest possibility of Charles Barrett support- 
ing Hoover under any circumstances. 


Why Hoover Can Not Be Trusted 


George Peek, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of 22, and who has donated more gener- 
ously of his time and money to the cause of ag- 
ricultural justice than any other single man in 
the whole corn belt, rehearsed the history of 
the Committee of 22. He said that he had no- 
ticed that Governor Hammill, who called the 
governors of the eleven states together, back in 
January of 1926, but preparatory to forming 
the Committee of 22, was for Hoover. He asked 
if Hammill wanted to eall another meeting such 
as that held in January of 1926 and repudiate 
the action which the states took at that time on 
behalf of the McNary-Haugen principle. Mr. 
Peek said that he thought that Republicans who 
supported Hoover were committing an un- 
friendly act against agriculture. In the bold, 


uncompromising way which Mr. Peek has, he _ 


said: ‘‘Unless farmers recognize their economic 
interests ahead of partisanship, they will be 
laughed at by both parties.’? He told in some 


detail why Hoover could not be trusted, and 





why it was not worth while to wait for him to 
make his August 11 statement. 

While most of the farm leaders present un- 
doubtedly agreed with Mr. Peek, many of them 
evidently felt that it was not wise at this time 
to go quite as far as Mr. Peek did. The con- 
sensus of opinion of all present in the meeting 
appears in the resolutions, which will be print: 
ed in full in next week’s issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

That Mr. Peek really expressed the under- 
lying sentiments of most of those present is in- 
dicated by the fact that in the afternoon a tes- 
timony meeting was held, at which each man 
got up and told whether he was a Democrat 
or a Republican, and then proceeded to give a 
brief statement as to his views on the present 
situation. Most of those present started out © 
in some such fashion as follows: ‘‘ Well, I have 
always been a Republican, but I am not going 
to vote for Hoover.’’ Three-fourths of those 
present stated positively that they were going 
to vote for Smith. Two or three said that they 
would not vote for either Smith or Hoover. The 
most friendly man toward Hoover was the one 
who said that he thought he would wait until 
August 11 before he finally made up his mind. 
Undoubtedly there would have been many more 
men who would have shown the same waiting 
attitude of the last man if it were not for the 
fact that these were farm leaders who had had 
direct experience in Washington, and, there- 
fore, know by first-hand observation what the 
real situation is. 


Sixteen Men on Resolutions Committee 


In a meeting of this sort, one of the most 
important jobs is bringing out a carefully 
worded resolution. Sixteen men were appoint- 
ed on the resolutions committee, of whom all 
but three were Republicans. These men in- 
eluded the extremely conservative, such as 
Ralph Snyder, president of the Kansas Farm 
Bureau, as well as some of the more aggres- 
sive Farmers’ Union men. They met and 
turned down emphatically a.set of resolutions 
which had been prepared in advance, and then 
proceeded to work out in a careful way a doc- 
ument which demonstrates just how the farm 
leaders of the middle-west feel at the present 
time. In brief, it may be said that the resolu- 
tions make it clear that organized agriculture 
believes that the McNary-Haugen bill is still 
very much alive, and that the Republican con- 
vention made a serious mistake when it turned 
down the MeNary-Haugen principle at Kansas 


City, and that the Democratic convention made * 


a tremendous step forward in the farmers’ af- 
fection when it declared for the principles of 
the MecNary-Haugen bill at Houston. Mr. 
Smith was not mentioned in the resolutions, 
but it was stated that the Corn Belt Commit- 
tee expected later on in the 1928 political cam- 
paign to send out detailed information on can- 
didates for president, vice-president and the 
various political leaders assisting in the cam- 
paigns of both parties. 

An interesting note was struck jnst before 
adjournment when someone jumped to his feet 
and said that Brookhart was in tewn, and in- 
quired why he was not at the meeting. The 
way in which the farm leaders laughed and 
cheered would have interested Senator Brook- 
hart greatly. The meeting then adjourned, and 
another probably will not be held until after 


_ August 11, when it is hoped more information 
will be available on what Republican forces — 





have to offer. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 


‘Two significant things with reference to the 
_ political situation have oceurred the: past 
reek. First, Senator Brookhart, in-an inter- 
fiew given out at Des Moines, has announced 
fthat he would support Hoover in the presiden- 
‘tial campaign and be regular with the party 
this fall. His statement has been given wide 
publicity, particularly in the papers that have 
heretofore been unable to see anything good in 
Brookhart. We surmise that Senator Brook- 
hart’s assurance that he believes Hoover will 
do more for agriculture than Smith, would be 
given more credence by the farm folks, who 
have been fighting for the principle of equal- 
ity for agriculture, if Senator Brookhart had 
stood firmly for the MeNary-Haugen bill, which 
received the endorsement of the leading farm 
organizations, instead of bringing out a bill 
- of his own making. We also surmise that farm 
folks will want a definite, positive, sincere 
statement from Mr. Hoover as to what his pol- 
icy will be. Statements like Mr. Brookhart’s 
may be somewhat reassuring to some, but farm 
‘folks in general want to hear from the candi- 
date himself instead of by proxy. They are 
not ‘going to take any other statement as 100 
per cent—and should not. 

- The second significant incident of the past 
‘rock was the telegram sent by Wm. H. Settle, 
‘president of the Indiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
Aion, to each of the candidates, asking what 
their stand on agriculture would be, and what 
they would do if elected. It was a direct ques- 
tion, and required a direct answer. Governor 
Smith answered immediately, that he stood 
#quarely on the platform of the Democratic 
party, and would do his utmost to carry out 
its pledges to agriculture. He said, in substance, 
af elected he would not wait until congress con- 
‘vened, but would call a conference of agricul- 
tural leaders and would work with them to for- 
mulate legislation that would bring relief to 
‘agriculture and redeem the Democratic party 
: seen In. view of the faet that the Demo- 
party platform pledges were more sat- 
ctory to those who have been fighting to put 
agriculture on a parity with industry, this state- 
_ ment is most reassuring, and a detailed state- 
_ ment of Mr. Smith’s policy, which will ‘prob- 





ably be made in his acceptance speech, will be 
looked forward to with the deepest interest. 

Mr. Hoover did not answer Mr. Settle imme- 
diately, but gave out an interview from Wash- 
ington indicating that he would make no pro- 
nouncement with regard to his agricultural 
‘policy until his speech of acceptance, which 
will be made August 11. In view of the fact 
that the platform pledges of the Republican 
convention were not satisfactory ta the farm 
folks who have been fighting the battles for ag- 
riculture, Mr. Hoover’s reply was exceedingly 
disappointing. It is no time for snap judgment, 
but farm folks de want to know at the earliest 
possible moment where each candidate stands 
and what support. they may expect to receive 
in their fight for economic justice. They are 
standing for a principle which they are con- 
vineed is sound and right. They likewise be- 
lieve it vitally concerns business as well as ag- 
riculture. They want each candidate to face 
the issue squarely. They are in no mood to con- 
sider second-hand statements, but want an 
earnest, sincere declaration of purpose and 
policy frem each nominee. 





SHOULD MINORITY VOTES COUNT? 


HREE times in the history of the United 

States, a candidate for president has re- 
eeived a majority of the popular vote and still 
been beaten: Every election year a great many 
Democrats in a strong Republican state like 
Pennsylvania and a great many Republicans in 
a strong Democratic state like North Carolina, 
stay away from the polls because they know 
their votes will not aid their candidate in the 
least. 

A plan has been suggested for the remedying 
of both of these difficulties. This plan would 
retain the same number of electoral votes per 
state that we have now, but the electoral votes 
of each state would be divided between the 
leading candidates for president according to 
the number of votes cast for each in the state. 
That is, if Iowa were to cast about twice as 
many votes for the Republican candidate as for 
the Democrat, the state’s thirteen electoral votes 
would be divided, say eight for the Republican 
and five for the Democratic candidate. In this 
way, the electoral vote would parallel the pop- 
ular vote, and minority voters in the different 
states would feel it worth while to turn out and 
work for their candidate. 

There is another feature in this plan that is 
of some importance. As it stands now, the so- 
called doubtful states get more attention than 
they deserve. A man from Ohio, for instance, 
has a much better chance for the nomination in 
either party than a man from almost any other 
state. Ohio sometimes goes Republican and 
sometimes goes Democratic. It has a big elec- 
toral vote. Both parties are willing to concede 
something to it in the selection of candidates, 
in order to have a chance to get that solid lump 
of electoral votes. Under the plan outlined, 
there would be no sense at all in picking a ean- 
didate because he came from a doubtful state. 
His national standing would be far more impor- 
tant than whether he would be able to pull the 
electoral votes of his own state over to one side 
or the other. 

Under the present system, a good many citi. 
zens are practically disfranchised so far as their 
votes having any influence on the national elec- 
tion’ is coneerned. In 1924, for instance, there 
were six million votes cast for John W. Davis 
for which he didn’t have one electoral vote to 
show. The same situation, tho not so marked, 
shows up in the south, where the Republican 
minority has nothing to show for its votes. 

If we really want more general interest in 
national elections and better men selected as 
candidates, a reform of this sort is worth think- 
ing about. 


A BUSINESS VIEW 


[IX ‘spite of occasional setbacks, we can be sure 

that the farm movement is getting a much 
better hearing in all quarters, when extracts 
like the following can be found in a conserva. 
tive business journal. The Journal of Com. 
merce of New York City said recently: 

“A few days ago the president of Armour & 
Company, in an address before a western busi- 
ness body, took occasion to express the opinion 
that the American farmer is in a fairly com- 
fortable position. More recently still, the 
president of the United States Ohamber of 
Commerce, speaking in Washington before an 
association of agricultural engineers, assumed 
a very similar attitude and refused to. accept 
any alarmist analysis of the present farm situa- 
tion. . . . Now the fact in the case is that we 
have a very serious agricultural problem in the 
United States. ... 

‘‘We find serious grounds of complaint with, 
in many cases, a legitimate basis for the feeling 
on the part of the farmer that he is not getting 
the same kind of favorable treatment that is 
being accorded to the highly protected manv.- , 
facturer and, indirectly, to those who are de- 
pendent upon manufacturing industries. A 
remedy attained thru the granting of such pro- 
tection would, of course, raise an issue with the 
eonsumer ; yet if that is not to be done, some 
other means must be found of putting the farm- 
er into a relatively fair position or else he must 
be continued-as things stand, at a disadvantage. 
Here is an issue that can not be ‘discounted’ or 
pooh-poohed or simply thundered out of exist- 
ence in a political platform. There is no use 
in discounting its importance, for the business 
community as well as the farmer himself recog- 
nizes- the. essential ‘neeessity of restoring: farm: 
prosperity.”’ 





WEATHER AND THE CORN CROP 


WEATHER in lowa since July 1 has been 

ideal for corn. Temperatures have been 
high enough, but not too high. Rain has been 
plentiful. In Kansas and Missouri, it has been | 


*just a little warm for the very highest corn 


yields. For the entire corn belt, indications 
now are for about 35,000,000 more bushels of 
corn than the government report indicated on 
July 1. The greatest improvement has been in 
Towa. Following is our estimate as of July 16, 
1928, as compared with the government July 1 
estimate, the final last year and the ten-year 
average : 


CORN YIELD, IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
Govt. Est. Our Est. Govt. ’27 1918-27 


July 1,°28 June 16,28 Final Aver. 
TOMB cs salasdect 453 473 387 423 
Tllinois ............ 343 350 254 319 
TRAIAND. . 5 -<ese0- 164 165 132 171 
Cc ccicssiscess 136 140 110 146 
Missouri .......... 182 180 173 176 
Nebraska ........ 231 240 291 208 
Kansacs .....cce00 135 132 177 104 


It will be noted in the foregoing that the fig- 
ures are in millions of bushels. This is to make 
it easier for our readers to apply these figures 
to the corn price study in our issue of July 13. 





WHERE WILL THE REAL FIGHT BE? 


THE farm cause failed at Kansas City large- 

ly beeause the party leaders were sure the 
farmers did not mean what they said. The 
New York Times reports: “Representative 
Franklin W. Fort, of New Jersey . . . pre- 
dicted that the farm revolt. against the “Repub- 
licans would soon collapse and that the real 
fight in the election would be waged in the 
northern Atlantic seaboard states.’’ q 
If Republican party leaders had been con- — 
vineed that the real fight would be in the corn 
belt, the McNary-Haugen bill would have been 
in the platform. Perhaps ty: November they 
may wish it were. oe eb. 
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FARROWED—AND SOLD 


yw percentage of the pigs farrowed on 

your farm go to market? If you man- 
age to sell more than 56 per cent of the pigs 
farrowed you are doing better than the aver- 
age of the swine growers of the country. Check 
up and see how you come out. It ought to be 
possible to increase that percentage in almost 
every case. 

The big danger period seems to be in the 
time from farrowing thru the next ten days. If 
you have 100 pigs 28 of them are likely to die 
in those ten days. This figure, it should be 
added, includes those pigs farrowed dead. 

After that the losses begin to decrease. In 
the period from ten days after farrowing till 
weaning time the loss is between eight and nine 
out of the hundred pigs. During the next 
eight weeks it is cut down to between four and 
five and during the eight weeks succeeding, to 
three. During the balance of the hog’s career 
on the farm the loss figure is usually held to 
one pig out of what is left of the original hun- 
dred. 

Most corn belt farmers do better than this. 
If the figures were available we should doubt- 
Jess find that there has been a big decrease in 
pig losses in the last few years, yet there is 
plenty of room on most of the farms for a very 
considerable improvement. 

At this time of year the big loss period is in 
the past, yet the pigs that are lost now cost the 
farmer more than did the smaller pigs who died 
in the period immediately following farrowing. 
Pigs that_die now have got a lot of expensive 
feed in them. The farmer who keeps a close 
check on the health of his hogs will get good 
wages for the time so spent. 

It should also be remembered that farmers 
who are preparing for fall litters are now deter- 
mining to a great extent just how much of a 
loss in pigs they will suffer around farrowing 
time. The brood sow that is kept out on good 
pasture with a ration heavy enough to keep her 
in good health and well balanced enough so 
that she won’t get too fat will have a good start 
next fall. A part of the problem, of course, 
was settled when these sows were selected. If 
the gilts were picked from litters of sows who 
had good sized litters, and who were good moth- 
ers the odds are in favor of a low-percentage 
of losses. 

We wonder how many pigs our readers have 
to farrow in order to sell 100 market hogs? 
The national average is 179. By how much 
are our readers beating this? 





GET THE BILLS READY 


HE governor of California has just sug- 

gested that bills designed for introduction 
in the winter session of the legislature be pre- 
pared now and worked over, so they will be in 
a fairly well finished form by the time the 
legislature convenes. This is an idea that has 
been presented a good many times, but it is 
worth saying over again in advance of each 


legislative session. 


Every legislature is handicapped by the fact 
that some important measures are drawn up 
rather hastily after the session commences. This 
limits discussion and prevents people around 
the state from being as well informed on the 


‘Measures as they would like to be. It makes for 


delay in legislative work and drags out the 
Session. Very frequently too, it means that 
near the close of the session there is always a 


_ jam of bills which have to be put thru or killed 
‘Without proper consideration. 


It might be a help if each state had some pro- 
vision whereby legislators elected in early Nov- 
ember would be able to have projected bills 
printed at once by the state, just as these bills 
are printed after the legislature convenes. 
These bills could be well distributed, and stu- 

and worked over by the different people 
ho are interested in them: Every legislator 


and a good many other people can recall in- 
stances where much better bills could have been 
put thru, if longer time for consideration had 
been given. 

Suggestions of this sort will be unnecessary 
for a good many legislators who already are 
putting into shape measures they hope to bring 
up if they get by the November election. It is 
something that others who have not been so 
foresighted may well consider. The same thing 
applies with even greater force to farm organ- 
izations who are expecting to spensor bills per- 
taining to agriculture in next winter’s legis- 
lature. 





RULES OF THE AIR 


Af LEAST one-kind of driver in Engiand 

is going to turn to the right. They are 
not automobile drivers nor drivers of any ve- 
hicles on the roads. The old English rule of 
turning to the left on the roads, which dis- 
tresses visitors from every other country in the 
world, will be retained. The new traffic rules 
for flying, however, provide that airplanes go- 
ing along established air routes shall keep to 
the right of the designated lane. The order 
states: 

‘‘Every aircraft, when flying by compass 
along the straight line joining two points on 
an air traffic route in common use, shall keep 
such line at least five hundred yards on its 
left.’’ 

There are a good many more rules laid down 
for the guidance of air traffic, but this, in view 
of the English habit, seems to be the most revo- 
lutionary. Incidentally, it will interest Ameri- 
eans to note that air traffic is getting so dense 


. that detailed regulations of this sort are nec- 


essary. 





AS AN EASTERN PROFESSOR 
SEES US 


a WELL known professor of economics in a 

leading eastern university writes as fol- 
lows concerning the political intelligence of 
Iowa people: 

“I would say that they are the most discour- 
aging bunch of fools I know. For thirty years 
they have walked up to the Republican slaugh- 
ter house and voluntarily had their throats 
cut. That is to say, they have voted for the 
party of the protective tariff and practically 
all their produce was sold in the free trade mar- 
ket and all their supplies bought in the tariff 
protected -market that protected town folks, 
manufacturers and Wall Street—and the fools 
didn’t know that they weren’t working for 
their own good. That is the pathetic part of 
the tragic tale.’’ 


Odds and Ends | 


T THE time of the political round-table at 
Iowa City, I had a good visit with both 

















Congressman Dickinson and Harvey Ingham, : 


the editor of the Des Moines Register. Things 
which certain people had told me since the Kan- 
sas City convention had caused me to think that 
both of these men were wabbly on the farm 
question. Anyone who thinks that should have 
heard these two men at Iowa City. Harvey 
Ingham made as eloquent a plea for the equal- 
ization fee as I have ever heard. The worst that 
ean be said about Ingham and Dickinson with 
respect to their farm relief stand is that they 
are good Republicans. It takes a man with an 
unusual brain to be a good Republican after 
Kansas City and at the same time support the 
MeNary-Haugen bill as vigorously and effec- 
tively as Ingham and Dickinson did at Iowa 
City. . 

In my talk at the Iowa City conference, I 
gave the Democrats the best of it from the farm 
standpoint so far in the campaign in 1928, but 


did suggest that it was a little hard for Iowa’ 


farmers to swallow Smith with his Tammaay’ 
background. This aroused the ire of a fis 
looking, white-haired lady, whom I afterward 
found to be a Catholic. She wanted me to read 
a recent article in the Chicago Tribune by Mr. 
Bennett, about modern Tammany. It seems that 
the Tammany of today is not the corrupt Tam- 
many of fifty or sixty years ago. Of course, it 
is a political organization, but as compared with 
the present corrupt Vare Republican machine 
in Philadelphia, which played such a prominent 
part at Kansas City, it is probable that Tam- 
many is as a veritable angel of light. At any 
rate, leaving prejudices aside, that is what DS 
would gather from the information now avail- 
able. 

I was greatly pleased to hear Prof. F.‘H. 
Knight, of the University of Chicago, come out 
flat-footedly for the proposition that the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill is as sound as the tariff._,In 
the long run, he thinks it would be sounder 
gradually to reduce the tariff than to enact 
the MeNary-Haugen bill. In striking contrast 
to many economies professors, he seemed decid- 
edly friendly to the agricultural cause. It is 
worth while having a man like Knight with us, 
because he is said to rank as one of the leading 
men in theoretical economics in the whole Unit- 
ed States. _ 

President McCracken, of Penn College,at 
‘Oskaloosa, proved to be with the farm cause 
definitely when he attacked the Mellon-Coolidge 
brand of economics as seventeenth century mér- 
eantilism. He said that when a mercantalist - 
talked parity for agriculture, he was talking 
‘‘apple sauce.’’ Furthermore, he said that it 
is not in the cards for agriculture to win under 
mercantalism. McCracken is a Quaker, and said 
that he had submitted his views along this line 
to Herbert Hoover, and that he hoped the 
might have some influence. ie 

I could have told President McCracken that 
Hoover is just as much of a seventeenth century 
mercantalist as Mellon and Coolidge. The es- 
sence of mercantalism, as McCracken pointed 
out, is to undersell and over-trade, which means 
to build up a large foreign trade in manufac- 
tured goods produced cheaply because of the 
fact that agriculture in the home market is not 
given a square deal. That this is the essence of 

— philosophy is suggested by the em- 
phasis he has continually placed on foreign 
trade. Foreign trade has been the thing nearest 
his heart, and that is the biggest reason why he 
has opposed the McNary-Haugen bill and why 
he will never stand for anything which will in- 
crease the share of agriculture in the national — 
income. However, MeCracken’s optimism is 
admirable, and since he is a Quaker he may be 
able to have a little influence on the agricul- 
tural statement which Hoover will make in 
August. rt 

Former Attorney General Havner represent- 
ed the old type of Republican point of view ‘at _. 
Iowa City. He professed to see in the farm re- 
lief fight a revival of the Bryanism of 1896. 
He called on the safe and sane common-sense 
people to rally ‘round and protect our institt- 
tions from the peril of MeNary-Haugenism. He 
told of some Iowa farmers who had made thirty 
thousand dollars last year. Finally, he lauded 
the tariff as the source of our prosperity. It 
was the good, old-fashioned tariff gold-bridk 
talk, but Havner is such a convineing speaker 
that it sounded rather plausible as long as he 
was talking. One thing, however, rather‘amusédl 
most of us. He said the tariff was like a chick+ 
en fence keeping the neighbors’ chickens from 
scratching out our gardens. In an impassioned 
voice, he asked if we wanted to allow the chick- 
ens from the rest of the world to come in and 
eat up our garden. This extraordinary illustra; 
tion provoked some happy laughter on the part 
of the economists present, altho I think there — 
were some orthodox Republicans in the room — 
who thought that he was talking sound sense. 9 


.H. A. WALLACE. . 
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CLOVER THAT WON'T WINTER-KILL 


Right Soil Conditions Help to Pull Clover Thru Unfavorable Winters 


' WAS at the far side of the farm the other 
| afternoon when a stranger came across the 
field to see my clover. He said his meadow 
had winter-killed, he was short of hay, and, be- 
cause this had become a frequent occurrence in 
recent years, his livestock feeding program is 
upset and his grain yields have become unsat- 
isfactory. 
In my field, where the clover was just com- 
ing into bloom, we dug up a clover plant that 
stood thirty inches high. I called his attention 
tto the leaves, which were a distinctly dark green 
color with a suggestion of a blue east, and quite 
Jacking any suggestion of a yellow tinge. We 
measured one leaf that was five and one-half 
nehes across, and each of the three lobes in this 
jeaf measured one and three-quarters inches 
across. When common red clover produces a 
leaf with an area of twelve square inches, it has 
een reasonably successful in securing for itself 
a place in the sun. 


Must Have Good Ration of Plant Food 


Of course, individual clover plants vary in 
the hereditary character of their leaves, some 
naturally having more leaves than others, and 
there may be pronounced differences in their 
shape. When the soil has furnished them only 
a starvation ration of plant food, the leaves 
may all be only the size of my thumb nail, and 


with a bare existence the plants may not have 


an. opportunity to show their distinct personali- 
ties. I have seen clover plants being cut for hay 
where the total surface of all the leaves on 
a plant was no more than the area of this one 
leaf we were measuring here. 

‘Since leaves are the machinery for trans- 
forming the carbon of the air into starch, leaf 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


surface is directly associated with the rate of 
growth. Because the leaves are the most valu- 
able part of the plant for hay, it is not safe to 
assume that all clover hay is of equal value. 
From the standpoint of producing feed, the 
quantity of leaves is related to both quantity 
of hay per acre and its value per ton. The 
leaves contain about three-fourths of the pro- 
tein in the entire growth, and in feeding value 
the leaves are worth about four times as much 
as the stems. Clover does not have a skeleton 
of bones like animals, but the minerals are there 
just the same, and a clover plant responds to 
bone-building.food as direetly as a ealf or a 
pig. The content of minerals, especially phos- 
phorus, fluetuates in clover hay as the plants 
have been able to secure the necessary supplies 
from the soil. 


Roots Were a Mass of Fibrous Branches 


Then we shook the dirt off of the roots of this 
plant we had dug up. They were a mass of 
fibrous branches which had a surface area of 
contact with the soil in proportion to the leaf 
area we had noted on the growth above ground. 
Had we taken time to dig down five feet, we 
could have better realized how deeply these lit- 
tle roots penetrate into the clay subsoil. The 
application of a ton of powdered rock phos- 
phate, thoroly mixed thru the cultivated soil 
when the seed was sown, had added a relatively 
small quantity of the pure element phosphorus, 
but it had furnished something that evidently 
is needed by the plant roots. 

I used to think that losses from winter-killing 
were due to weather conditions. As a matter of 


fact, last winter was unfavorable because the 
mild temperatures resulted in alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, which continued into April. 
And some strains of clover, especially certain 
kinds of imported seed, are not adapted to our 
climate. But it would be more accurate to refer 
to most winter-killing as the direct result of 
improper soil conditions. 

Heaving of the soil takes place where there 
is poor drainage. It may happen on a steep side- 
hill where there is good surface drainage, but a 
bad condition below the surface. Heaving of 
the ground is often assuméd to be due to the 
expansion of the ice, which has a somewhat 
larger volume than water. This, however, is 
not exactly what accounts for the serious con- 
sequences that sometimes result from an up- 
heaval of two inches in a single night. 


Porous Condition of Soil Essential. 


As the water freezes in long needle-like erys- 
tals, the ice has a power of attracting water 
with a force comparable to the escape of mois- 
ture under the pressure of steam when water 
changes from a liquid to vapor. At the Mich- 
igan experiment station, where the problem of 
heaving has been thoroly investigated, it was 
found that the ice crystals may form in a layer 
two inches thick at one time, and this may take 
place near the surface of the soil or down sev- 
eral feet, depending upon the location of the 
moisture and the temperature. Therefore, a 
porous condition in the soil is essential to avoid 
the saturation that furnishes the moisture for 
forming ice crystals in thick layers. A good 
root development of the clover is the best means 
for opening up the subsoil and giving the 
tile drains a chance (Continued on page 11) 


EARL MARSHALL HEADS ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Angus Bull Has Twice as Many Points in Scoring Table as Any Other Sire 












































ARL MARSHALL towers above By D. F. Malin . tion Beau and Black Belmore, all owe 
the other sires of Aberdeen Angus something to Black Woodlawn. 

. prize winners at recent Interna- Aside from Blackeap Revolution, Earl 
tional Livestock Expositions like a moun- THE LEADING SIRES OF ABERDEEN ANGUS WINNERS Marshall has no descendants among the 
tain peak above a range of hills. For sev- AT THE INTERNATIONAL, 1923-1927 twénty leaders, altho it is likely that an- 
eral years this celebrated sire has loomed other year will find others of his sons 
large among the progenitors of Angus ig 3 in the table. Quality Prince owes his 
show-ring sires, and the results of the a |5 presence in the table to the success with 
1927 show add further to his prestige. 2 I which his daughters have been mated 
For the five Internationals ending in SIRES eleielel|e| a iF with Earl Marshall, Blackeap Revolution 
.1926, Earl Marshall was credited with Si2/al\a\s 2 E being a conspicuous example of the re- 
Beer, Polnée; now ab pee 1214. A year I, Harl Marshall 183780 cscs 216 |264|204/268/249|1214/54 | Sults of this cross. Is 

g id figure n ancestor of 39 2. Blackcap Revolution 287269 ..c.... |... 176|152| 88/216] 632)21 The bloodlines of a number of the bulls 
winners in the five-year period. This 3. Protine 138372 108/132|108}120/100) 568/45 in the table are closely associated with 
year’s table shows that 54 of his deseend- 4. Oakville Quiet Lad 109220............ 96/100} 82) 74) 88) 440/33 Seotland, particularly with such impor- 
ants have won third place or better at the - Somaya ~~ yyy ic pean bee = nr ee — so a. tant sources as Ballindalloch and Har- 
five most recent Internationals. As the 7. Faultless Pass 251056 .............../ 64| 24] 64|124| 24| 300/13 viestoun. Among the twenty leaders 
accompanying table discloses, Earl Mar- 8. Black Woodlawn 42088 ................ 112} 74) 40] 16] 32] 274/28 in which this Scottish blood figures to 
shall has been credited with well over 9. Meraman of Tierra Alta 206566..| 24) 44) 72) 68) 52) 260/18 an important extent are Meraman of 
200 points at each of the last five shows 10. Ensign of Glencarnock., 217216...) 2) 4) €8/ 40) 66) 262/15 Tierra Alta, Ensign of Glencarnock, 

; ° ; R ’ 11. Quality Prince 117284 ............ss00 16) 60; 46) 44) 56) 222)19 . 
& record which practically guarantees | 12. Rventuation 337989 .............{oo- 16| 80| 72| 48| 216| 7 | Eventuation, Black Peer, Black Pass, 
him first place in the table for several 18. Black Pass 177204 .......c.cssssscsssseeess 40} 36} 50) 70) 16) 212/17 Eliminator and Earl Eric of Ballindal- 
years to come. 14. Black Peer 126290 ..........ccsessesssene 70} 16] 58} 42) 12) 198/18 loch, Black Balzac of Page and Evereux 
ae : 15. Eliminator of Ballind’h 50237...) 54| 44] 32/ 60| 4! 194/23 | o¢ Frarviestoun. 

- Blackcap Revolution a Future Factor 3 oo of — 100422....| 66] 48} 26) 20] 12) 172/19 ‘ 

° > Al - Blae more 336163. ...............00 oss i 

/ Second to this sire stands his best 18. Black Balzac of Page 316912....... 24 24 32 48 40 188 5 Two Bulls Replaced This Year 
known son, Blackeap Revolution, whose 19. Evereux of Harviestoun 203000..} 12] 56] 38] 22) 26] 154/17 The inclusion of the show-ring results 
total of 632 points, of which 216 were 20. Ames Plantation Beau 219787...../ 80} 40}...... i Ee 153) 8 of the 1927 International and the elim- 
credited in-1927, marks him as an impor- ination of the 1922 records brings into 





the five-year table the names of Black 





tant future faetor in this study. 
_ Protine, sire of Earl Marshall, is found, as we 


_ might expect, close to the top of the table. 
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Baden Lad, sire of Protine, oceupiés sixth place. 
Black Woodlawn, once the ie among ae 
ring sires of this breed, is now the eighth rank- 
ing bull, since each year finds a smaller num- 
her of winners tracing to him within three 


@enera : 
- For the benefit of those te whom these studies 


@re unfamiliar, it should be explained that the 
points in this table are awarded as follows: 32 
points to the sires, 16 points to the grandsires, 
and 8- ts.to the great-grandsires of first 

sikaieens . 24 points to the sires, 1 
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to the grandsires and 6 points to the great- 
grandsires of second prize winners, and 16, 8 
and 4 points, respectively, to the ancestors of 
third prize winners. In such a study, time will 
gradually eliminate Black Woodlawn, Baden 
Lad, Earl Erie of Ballindalloch and others, in 
favor of a newer generation of sires. And, of 
eourse, the sires now young in the table will 
eventually be succeeded by the-sires of the 
future. 

A number of the twenty present-day leaders 
contain Black Woodlawn blood. Oakville Quiet 


‘Lad is a son: of Black Woodlawn, while Prize- 
2 points mere 9th, Ensign of Glencarnock, Ames Planta- Harviestoun and Black Woodlawn blood. 
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co 


Balzac of Page and Evereux of Harviestoun,. 


replacing Balatum and Egerton W., that were 
in the table a year ago. j : 
The bloodlines now producing American 
show-ring winners in the Aberdeen Angus breed 
may be divided into three groups—the Earl 
Marshall strain, the Black Woodlawn line and 
the group descending from sires imported from 
Seotland comparatively recently. There are, of 
course, numerous cases in which combinations of 
these strains have produced these leading sires 
and their ribbon-winning descendants, as in 
Ensign of Glencarnock, the result of a union of 
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TRAVELING WITH FLOOD IN AFRICA 
The Boys Try Their Luck Hunting Elephants 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


E’VE been elephant hunting, Jim 

and I, and we've lived to tell the 
tale. Nor is that all: We brought 
pack the ivory to prove it. 

The French officers in the fort at 
N’Guigmi, on the edge of the Sahara 
‘desert, put us up to it, and one of 
them, a young lieutenant whose Eng- 
lish was not quite as bad as our 
French, offered to chaperone us. 

Our camels, stumbling along with 
our baggage and gasoline from Maine 
Soroa, would not arrive for two more 
days. In the meantime all we had 
to do was pull broken thorns out of 
our motorcycle tire casings and sit 
around the fort belaboring the 
courteous commandant with our bad 
French. He detailed a squad of col- 
ored infantry to pull out° the thorns 
and then he suggested the elephant 
for us. I don’t blame him. 

Nothing smaller than elephants 
would have done for us, there in that 
land of monstrous nothings. The vast 
battlements of the N’Guigmi fort it- 
self threatened and scowled like a 
motion picture Gibralter, and yet its 
entire French garrison numbered less 
than a dozen men. To the east and 
west stretcheén the “grande route” 
fifty yards and, from the firing para- 
pet of the fort, appearing as smooth 
and clear as a paved boulevard—but 
jit was knee deep in soft sand and 
nothing on wheels except a caterpillar 
tank expedition had ever followed this 
desert blazing trail. Away to the 
north, beyond those dismal dunes, lay 
the world’s absolute utmost in naked, 
ungarnished space, the seer Sahara 
itself, the Great Desert. And finally, 
to the south, was Chad with its thou- 
sands of square miles of potential lake 
large enough to accommodate all the 
ships of the world in dry dock—but 
with barely enough water to float the 
Swiss navy. 


Must Go After Elephants 


Surely the only game in keeping 
with this big scale of monstrous im- 
potence all about us. would be the 
mighty, clumsy elephant. At least 
there was nothing larger. My only 
fear was that the big idea of an 
elephant hunt would ultimately sim- 
mer down to as little actuality as the 
fort, the desert, and the lake. 

The lieutenant -charged with chap- 
eroning us, the only Americans who 
had ever been in that vicinity, and the 
honored guests of the post, had fears 
of a different sort. “Eet ees not to 
laugh,” he protested when I went to 
measure the. motorcycle side car “just 
to see how long a pair of tusks we.ean 
carry home. Be a shame to have to 
saw off a few feet of ivory to get the 
tusks into a sidecar, you know.” 

“The elephant, there are three 
Places only to shoot him,” warned our 
young lieutenant, who, incidentally, 
— never seen a wild elephant in his 

fe, 

“Three places to shoot an elephant?” 
Jim puzzled. “Africa, Asia, and— 
where?” 

—In stories,” grinned the lieuten- 
ant, and then we began to take him 
Seriously. Apparently he knew more 
than he could express in English and 
more than we could understand- in 
French. “Three places only,” he per- 
sisted. “Hees eye, hees ear—” 

“Oh, you’ve got to be an eye and ear 
specialist, have you? How about shoot- 
ing out his tonsils? If he’d bleed like I 
did when they took my tonsils out—” 

“Heese eye, hees ear, and hees 
front knee,” patiently tolled the lieu- 
tenant as tho reciting a litany about 


-8ome holy trinity. 


“There are no game wardens to en- 
force that rule out here, are there?” 
Jimmy asked innocently, or as inno- 
.48 one could inquire about 
ing so,sacred a law as_ that 
seemed to be. “What’s, the penalty?” 
“The penalty is death!”"—and the 


ke will battle you.” 








hy was finished. “The élephant - 


“Whew!” Even Jim knew he was 
no match for an African’ tusker. 
“Every elephant his own game war- 
den, eh? They’re certainly choosey 
about things too.” 

“They've. got a right to be,” I 
argued. “If every spot on their square 
acre of bulk were vulnerable they 
wouldn’t have a chance.” 

“The way you’ve been shooting at 
deer and gazelle the last few days you 
need about a square acre of meat to 
aim at anyway, apparently,” Jim re- 
minded me. 

“T never could get close enough.” 
(I hadn’t hit one, and I’d shot at many.) 
“T was considered a good marksman 
in college,’ I countered. 

“And you were on the‘ track team 
too, weren’t you?” Better depend on 
your running if you get as close to a 
wild elephant as to those deer you 
missed. 

“By the way, lieutenant, which eye 
must I shoot?” I asked, just to show 


‘him that Jim must be joking. He 


didn’t seem impressed, however. 

“Remember, if eet ees you do not 
wound the elephant she will not battle 
you.” 

“Ig that a promise, lieutenant?” Jim 
piped up. “Do you speak for all the 
elephants in this part of Africa? And 
do they know about that rule too?” 


better with a cannon of some kind or 
at least a bigger rifle and some prac- 
tice in handling it as well. 

“But remember encore,’ said the 
lieutenant. “The elephant she will not 
battle you if eet ees you do not wound 
her.” I didn’t see any use of remind- 
ing anyone of that any more. 

We finally reached the lake, or 
rather those reed-bound miles and 
miles of wild millet fields, the inunda- 
tion area about Chad, which only in 
the rainy season may properly be 
called a lake. There was no water, ex- 
cept a few inches of reddish brown 
settlings in the steaming forest of 
rushes and swamp grass. Somewhere 
away back in the hinterlands of this 
swamp area, miles away, was the 
lake proper, but-in the dry season 
the shore line is wider than the lake. 
A string of grass villages fringed the 
bush area that masked the desert from 
the lake. 

Ahmed made some elephant palaver 
with a village headman who declared, 
all his wives concurring, that the ele- 
phants came out of the rushes every 
evening about 5 o’clock to browse 
upon his millet and occasionally upon 
his grass huts as well. He showed us 
fresh spoor to prove it and then an ex- 
hibit of giant round footprints that 
looked as big to me as the tracks of 

















“The whole fort turned 


“She wili not battle you if you do 
not wound her. Eet ees true.” 

“I believe he’s right, Pop,’ Jim ad- 
mitted. “I’ve never wounded a wild 
elephant and I’ve never been attacked. 
That proves it. And I know thou- 
sands of similar examples.” I began 
to believe that Jim was planning on 
keeping his record clean. 

Early next morning we started out 
on horseback for the edge of Lake 
Chad. fifteen miles away where ele- 


‘phants and frightened natives shared 


the wild millet that grew rank along 
the banks. Besides the lieutenant we 
had a guide, one Ahmed, a slashing 
Arab in a gaudy red saddle that was 
upholstered like an overstuffed fire- 
side arm chair. A knife was sheathed 
about the muscles of his upper arm 
and a long Italian carbine was slung 
over his sorghum-colored shoulder. A 
black flunky on an humble mare car- 
ried our lunch and dinner, our boiled 
water, and even our rifles: and am- 
munition until I took mine to scare a 
jackal slinking away in the desert 
dawn. 

“This gun doesn’t look big enough 
for elephants,” mused Jim, hefting the 
tiny, short-barrelled cavalry carbine 
the commandant had loaned us. “I 
don’t believe we’re-yery well fixed for 
elephants.” 

“And ‘He who would bring back the 
wealth of the Indies must take the 
wealth of the Indies with him’,”’ I re- 
minded Jim. I wouldn’t have felt 


out to welcome us.” 


a bushel basket full of shelled corn— 
and twice as dangerous. 

To compound after compound along 
a lake front of five miles or more we 
rode and with always the same reas- 
surance. Apparently there were 
enough elephants to stock a three ring 
circus. And all the excited residenters 
were just as anxious as we to have the 
elephants shot. Besides, we promised 
them the carcass, a ton or two of good 
red meat. 

We made our camp in the afternoon 
and Ahmed deployed the villagers on 
either side of us along a five mile 
front. When elephants were sighted 
we were to be notified at once—and 
then it would be up to us. 

We slept, and I dreamed about run- 
ning a bamboo hurdle race on a three 
ring college track. 

About 5 o’clock the alert Ahmed 
and a panting native dashed up bab- 
bling about elephants. We grabbed 
our little rifles and hurried into the 
bush to our right. In half an hour we 
heard our game, off in the millet to- 
ward the lake. Then, on instructions 
from our guide, the villager and the 
lieutenant stayed with me _ while 
Ahmed himself went on with Jim. 

Ours was an ideal location. Upon 
a slight elevation lay a good-sized 
fallen log which we could hide behind 
or use for a gun rest or climb. upon to 
get a better view. Ahmed-and Jim 
hid behind a tree .a hundred yards 
farther to -the right. 





Crash and crunch! Somebody must 
be moving a piano thru the bush. And 
then we saw it. An elephant! Mov 
ing in from the jungle, as natural as 
life and twice as big, or so it looked 
to me then. Apparently it was com- 
ing within an easy range of Ahmed 
and Jim, but bearing almost ideally 
close to us behind the log. A second 


more! Then I would shoot one eye—+ 
easily. And probably the lieutenant 
the other. But he was big! Suppose 


he’d charge— 

I steadied my rifle to shoot—I think 
it needed a little steadying perhaps— 
and then, bang! twice, the lieutenant 
fired, apparently without aiming. What 
in the world? The big elephant 
wheeled and dashed out of sight into 
the bush. A pair of ivory tusks and 
a ton of meat. 

“What’s the idea? How’d he get 
away? You surely didn’t miss him.” 
Jim and Ahmed hurried up, surprised, 
I was furious, for the big beast was 
so close I could almost have shot him 
in the eye with both mine closed. 
What was wrong with the lieutenant 
anyway? 

“You see. I tell you. The elephant 
she no battle you if eet ees you do 
not wound her.” The lieutenant 
seemed actually relieved after this ex- 
planation. 

We couldn’t accuse him of simply 
firing into the air because if he had 
it was only to save our lives, his 
honored charges. The commandant 
would overlook it if he reported back 
without tusks but not without the 
distinguished Americans. (And if it 
really comes to that I feel much the 
same way myself.) Of course, I know 
that I couldn’t have missed the shot,. 
but the lieutenant probably wasn’t so 
sure having had such a short acquaint- 
ance with us, 


Might Have Had Pyorrhea 


Jim tried to sympathize with me for 
my lost shot. “The blinkin’ elephant 
might have had pyorrhea anyway and 
his tusks would be no good. ‘Four 
out of every five’ have it, you know; 
according to the advertisements.” | 

“Well, the lieutenant was sure 
watching ‘the danger line’ closé 
enough. He could have told for 
sure.” Just then the doubtful French 
hero who had saved our lives—and 
incidentally his own—by scaring tn: 
our game came up. 

“Of all the bonehead stunts,” I com- 
plained to Jim. I knew that as little. 
English as the lieutenant knew he. 
couldn’t have understood our Amer- 
ican slang. , 

“Well, Pop,” sympathized Jim in 
the same safe language. “We were. 
hell-bent for ivory,_and the Looey’s: 
dome is the pure stuff. We've got a 
sombrero full of solid ivory to take. 
back to the fort.” : 

At a quarter past midnight, we. 
finally saw Old Glory, waving in the 
moonlight above the Tricolor of 
France, on the great gray fortress of 
N’Guigmi. We'd ridden thirty-five 
miles on horseback that day and both 
ourselves and our horses knew it. Jim 
spurred his pony thru the soft, silent 
sand and reminded me again. “ ‘He 
who would bring back the wealth of 
the Indies must take the wealth of the, 
Indies with him.’ We took our ivory. 
with us, in the lieutenant’s sun hat.’ 
And now we're bring it back to. 
camp.” 

After a big French supper which! 
the commandant had held for us, om 
the moonlit firing parapet above they 
fort, I lay in my soft bed, softer still, 
after thirtyfive miles on horseback,; 
and looked up again at the Stars and 
Stripes floating in our honor over- 
head. “Well, Jim,” I admitted, “it’s 
better to bring ivory back even in @ 
hat than to have it buried out there 


- in the bushes on those lonely wares: 


of Chad.” j ; 
More of our motorcycle trip acronsy = 


Africa next week, 
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| Keep Well On Vacations 


By Dr. Henry Albert, Commissioner, State Department 


; . 
i ANY farm folks, in planning a 
vacation trip, make use of tourist 
camps because of their healthfulness, 
convenience, democracy and economy. 
It is the first of these items which we 
want to consider at this time for 
“what will it profit a man if he gain” 
a good time and fine recreation if he 
lose his health? Good health is, in- 
deed, so precious that few things are 
worthwhile without it. 

In this article we shall not discuss 
the advantages to health of a care- 
free automobile vacation trip. We are 
concerned rather with the problem of 
safeguarding one’s health while taking 
such a trip. Safeguarding health at 


tourist camps involves two types of. 


problems, as follows: (1) Picking a 
safe camp, and (2) taking personal 
precautions to protect your health. 


A Safe Camp 


A safe camp, from a health point of 
view, should be provided with certain 
items and facilities. There is neces- 
sarily some expense connected with 
the maintenance of good, safe, sani- 
tary camps. The more important fea- 
tures to be considered are as follows: 

1. CAMP SITE. Select a place that 


| dling food. This is very 





of Health, Des Moines, Iowa 


that is, the seat should be provided 
with a hinged cover so blocked that 
it will close when it is not held open, 
and there should-be no openings be- 
tween the superstructure and the 
vault. 

Better still, find a camp with mod- 
ern water flushed sanitary toilets. 

Garbage and other refuse should be 
burned, buried or otherwise disposed 
of daily in an arproved sanitary man- 
ner. 

4, SCARCITY OF FLIES... Avoid 
places where there are a lot of flies. 
They are capable of carrying the 
germs of disease to your food. 


Personal Precautions to Be Taken at 
Camps. 

1. WASH HANDS with soap and wa- 
ter before eating or otherwise han- 
important. 
The hands may come in contact with 
many objects contaminated by other 
persons. 

2. KEHP FLIES from food. In spite 
of great care, it is difficult to find a 
place where there are no flies. Some 
foods as bananas and melons have a 
natural protection. Heat will keep 
flies from the coffee. Most food 











In the Canadian Rockies 


* thas trees and is high enough that you 
‘can get a breeze. Avoid places that 
j contain pools of stagnant water. They 
are likely to be the breeding places of 
mosquitoes. Avoid proximity to barns 
which usually have many flies. Also 
avoid brushy places as they are the 
favorite resorts of poison ivy. If yeu 
desire to camp near a lake, select a 
safe place for bathing. It is inadvis- 
able to bathe in our streams unless 
you have been inoculated against 
typhoid fever within a few years. 

2. SAFE WATDPR SUPPLY. Water 
from the city supply is, as a rule, more 
safe than that from private wells. It 
is always advisable to make inquiry 
regarding the source and safety of the 
water. Most of our larger cities have 
safe supplies. Ifyou must depend on 
local well water, make sure that the 

iH ‘well is reasonably deep, that it is well 
located with respect to surface drain- 
age and contaminating influences, and 
_that the platform of the well is so 
constructed that pump drippings and 
, surface drainage water do not run back 
} into the well. Water from springs is 
, | BO often polluted that most springs 
should be regarded with suspicion. 
i In case of doubt, boil the water for 
~ five minutes. or ‘disinfect it with 
chiorine or iodine as mentioned later. 
. 8. FACILITTES FOR THE SANI- 
TARY DISPOSAL OF HUMAN 
~ WASTES. Do not patronize a camp 
“that does not nvgioed satisfactory mit 


on “Sys Sewers fen yin opto 
. 
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should be kept in covered confainers. 
The small girts can keep the flies 
shooed off while the meal is being 
prepared. 

3. DISINFECT OR BOIL the drink- 
ing water unless you are reasonably 
sure that the supply available is safe. 

The following represent directions 
for the treatment of water at camps, 
etc., as given by the Division of Sani- 
tary Engineéring of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, Des Moines, fewa: 


Treatment of Small Amounts of Drink- 
ing Water to Make Such Safe 


{1) Boiling is the safest and best 
method. Water that has been boiled 
five minutes is safe and has no objec- 
tionable taste. 

{2) Hypochlorite of lime (Bleaching 
Powder). This material may be pur- 
chased in most drug stores and gro- 
cery stores in one pound cans. It 
must be fresh and have a strength of 
at least 25 per cent available chlorine. 
Add enough water to one ounce 
(apothecaries) of the powder to make 
a thick paste. Mix this paste in one 
galion of water, stirring thoroly, and 
allow the lime to settle. 

One teaspoonful of this solution is 
sufficient te sterilize five gallons of 
clear water. The solution should be 
thoroly mixed with the water after 
which the water should stand for 
thirty minutes before drinking. If the 
water is not. clear the amount must 
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This is what he said: 


stock work.”? 





The Com States Serum Company | 





| You Can Save $3500 


A highly successful farmer (name upon application) 
recently told ‘‘Corn States’’ 
to learn about hog-cholera. 
experience and knowledge should prove equally valuable. 


how much it onee eost him 
To you as a hog raiser, his 


It Is Cheap Protection 


‘*T am convinced that vaccinating pigs is just 
as necessary as any other insurance that the aver- 
age farmer carries, 
against a disease which comes about every year 
and without warning.”’ - 


$3500—Is cies for Experience 


‘*The loss on our hogs one year amounted to 
$3,500.00, figuring market prices at the time of 
loss. We now vaccinate our pigs when they weigh 
about 30 to 50 pounds.”’ 


for it is cheap protection 


i Veterinarian’s Prices are 
Reasonable 


‘*We have a permit to do our own vaccinating, 
but we don’t believe that the average farmer has 
any business trying: to vaccinate pigs. 
have sur local veterinarian do the work for us, 
and his eharges are very reasonable. It’s a veteri- 
narian’s job to vaccinate pigs, and, besides, we 
need veterinarians for a great deal of other live- 


We always 


That this farmer’s judgment and experienee is 
worthy of confidence is indicated by the fact he has: 
won recognition as a successful farmer and is the P 
dent of his County Farm Bureau. 


resi- 

















presence of air and strong light and 
should therefore be kept in a closely 


| stoppered colored bottle in a dark 


place. Fresh solutions should be 
made twice a week. 

(3) Sodium hypochlorite is just as 
good as calcium hypochlorite. 

There are on the market solutions 
ef sodium hypochlorite under trade 
which are satisfactory. A 
proper dosage of one of these solu- 
tions depends upon the strength. One 
teaspoonful of a solution containing 1 
per cent of chlorine is sufficient to 
sterilize twenty-five gallons of water 
er abont three drops will sterilize a 


gallon of water. 


There are also on the market tablets 
containing sodium hypochlorite which 
are satisfactory if they are kept fresh. 

The same precautions as to light and 
air apply to the sodium hypochiorite 
as to the bleaching powder. 

(4) If boiling or chlorine treatment 
is not possible, add three drops of 
tincture of iodine (five drops if wa- 
ter is turbid) to a quart of water, mix 
thoroly and let stand twenty minutes 
before using. If at end of that time 
water has a yellowish tint the color 
may be removed by the addition of a 
few crystals of sodium hyposulphite. 
(Photographer’s “hypo.”) 

4. MILK. Milk may be the source 
of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, undu- 
lant fever, sore throat and other dis- 
eases. The germs of tuberculosis, un- 
dulant fever and sore throat, may 
come from the cow; those of typhoid 
fever, some cases of sore throat, etc., 
may be the result of contamination of 
the milk by the milker or from the 
containers. 

If the camp is so located that 
pasteurized milk from a reliable dairy 
is obtainable, the milk problem is 
easily solved. The temperature re- 
quired for pasteurization, altho net as 


high as the boiling point, is neverine- | 


fess sufficient te kill the germs of 






| milk is not available, it is best to de-— 


pend upon canned, condensed,’ evapor- 
ated or powdered milk. 

If pasteurized milk is not available 
and canned milk is not desired, it is 
best to get fresh milk and boil it for 
five minutes. It should be stirred 
while boiling to keep it from burning 
and should be cooled immediately 
after boiling. Milk—either pasteurized 
or boiled—should be kept in a cool 
place in a clean container. 

5. FIRST AID. Take along a few 
simple emergency medicines such a3 
some reliable headache tablet, epsom 
salts, or some other good laxative, 
tincture of iodine or some other good 
disinfectant for accidental cuts or 
other wounds; petrolatum, gauze and 
bandages. Fer protection against 
mosquitoes, take along oil of citronella 
and mosquito netting. 

It is well to locate the nearest tele- 
phone and physician if you are not 
near a city or town. 





Yorks Crossed With Polands 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: ; 
Anent your reference to crossbred 
hogs in your May 25 issue and the 
question regarding Poland Chinas 
crossed with Yorks or Poland Chinas 
crossed with Tams. While at the 
Minnesota experiment station I devel- 
oped contact with some very success- 
ful garbage feeders who used a modi- 
fied Poland China-York cross introduc- 
ing Poland China boars about one 
year in three. Their idea was to 
maintain just enough Poland China 
blood to thicken up the York type, re 
taining the other York qualities. Some 


several years and 
adopted it as permanent. 
R. C. ASHBY, 


apparently 





of them had followed the practice for — d 
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Folks who scoff at corn belt land . 


ever lying idle from year to year 
within the next generation or two 
could spend a few days in the north 
half of Missouri with profit. In a 500 
mile drive within the state I saw a 
couple of hundred fields and parts of 
fields that had been tilled up to last 
year or the year before, with only 
weeds and ditches growing on them 
in 1928. 

Low prices of farm products, re- 
duced labor available, lowered fertil- 
ity, irregularity in size and shape of 
fields due to streams, timber and 
roads, and erosion have done their 
part. Naked soil, without even the 
healing, helpful benefit of a covering 
of grass has replaced the corn, wheat 
or timothy and clover that covered 
these acres two or three years ago. 

Judging by the good sized corn- 
stalks seen standing in some of these 
fields, it was not always a matter of 
the soil being so depleted as to make 
it impossible to grow, at least, fair 
crops. Many of the idle fields were 
fairly level and of a size and shape to 
be readily tillable with large size ma: 
chinery. 

On tne other hand many were badly 
eroded, small and the land so steep 
that it should never have been tilled, 


but should have been allowed te re ‘ 


main in timber or pasture. But the 
mistake was made and putting such 
land back in the lumber, nut or grass 
production will need assistance from 
the state and nation, if it is to be done 
quickly and efficiently. At least, sev- 
eral people connected. with the Uni- 
versity at Columbia, who have given 
some thought and study to the aban- 
doned land question pointed this out 
to me and it appears sound. 





These fields whose cultivation has 
been given up, that I saw, are not in 
the poor parts of Missouri. Many of 
them were in Lafayette and Saline 
counties which are among the best 
farming counties in the state. 

These counties which are the second 
and third east of Kansas City on the 
south side of the Missouri river were 
of special interest to me since I trav- 
eled over these counties rather thoroly 
in 1917 and 1919 and visited a large 
number of farms in these counties in 
1920. 

Had anyone suggested to me in 1917 
that in 1928, idle land would be so 
common as to cause no comment I 
would have called the person making 
the statement crazy or a firm believer 
that Germany would win the war and 
give us peace terms and taxes that 
would cause American industry and: 
agriculture to languish. 

How soon will idle acres become 
common in Iowa? Before my trip to 

’ Missouri I would have said “Not in 
my day,” but I am not so sure now. 
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If one can judge from the number of 
chickens and buildings easily recog- 
nized as houses for chickens a much 
smaller per cent of Missouri farmers 
keep a flock of 100 to 300 hens than 
Iowa farmers. All but two or three 
poultry houses large enough to house 
100 hens or more that we saw on Mis- 
souri farms were of the straw loft 
type. 

The poultry department of the Uni- 
‘versity of Missouri have advocated this 
type for years. There is no question 

_in my mind it is not only very satis- 
factory for Missouri, but also for the 
rest of the corn belt. The almost uni- 
versal use of this type on the farms 
where any considerable attention is 

* given to poultry in the north half of 

ig is a very strong recommenda- 
~ tion. 





One of the most interesting facts 
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lat came_to my notice while visiting 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Farm Notes From Northern Missouri 


By JAY WHITSON 


the University of Missouri was buying 
of farms in the rolling land areas of 
central Missouri by men ‘connected 
with the agricultural college and ex- 
periment station. 

I discussed plans of management 
with three men who had made pur- 
chases within the last few years. One 
had been interested in beef cattle for 
years on account of his position. The 
work of the others had no connection 
with cattle. All were working towards 
the same method of management. All 
were reducing the land in crops, put- 
ing the smaller and more rolling and 
irregular fields back in blue grass. 
They believe this sounder and better 
business than keeping such land in 
cultivation, applying limestone in large 
amounts and facing the uncertainties 
of getting stands of clover. 

Just enough alfalfa or clover will be 
planned upon to tide the cattle over 
the winter when supplemented with 
shock corn or silage which will be 
home grown. No attempt will be 
made on any of these farms to grow 
corn to finish out the cattle product. 
These men recognize there are other 
areas better adapted to corn produc- 
tion than this rolling upland that does 
however produce excellent bluegrass. 
Corn can be shipped in for less than 
it can be grown. 

There are farms in southern Iowa 
well adapted to a similar program, 
tho at present most are largely given 
over to the growing of grain crops. 





Highway signs in Missouri order 
people who walk to do it on the left 
side of the road. From observation 
I would say that this rule is rather 
closely followed. It should reduce the 
perils of walking on a much traveled 
road very materially. 

Farm folks, particularily children, in 
other states whose duties make walk- 
ing on heavily traveled roads a fre- 
quent and necessary job, could well 
follow the Missouri road rule. It will 
reduce the risk of road accidents very 
materially. 


Alfalfa in Colorado 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

That short article, June 8, on Han- 
dling Alfalfa is the best I have seen 
for many a day. Alfalfa is our long 
suit. The meal from our best hay 
is shipped all over the United States 
and into European ports as high grade 
protein supplement for fancy feed mix- 
tures. But we have only begun to 
study the subject; at least, put the 
knowledge we have to practical appli- 
cation. 

On this ranch we have alfalfa twen- 
ty-five years old still producing, but 
it is bad practice which we are find- 
ing out. Under adverse conditions the 
old roots have not the vigor to pro- 
duce which the young stands have. 
Besides. the stem is coarser, inclined 
to more fiber and a very decided loss 
of protein compared with younger and 
thicker stands. 

Everything looks good here. Plenty 
of rain and irrigating water, too much 
probably as some of our heavier wheat 
is bound to lodge. 

Surely, we diversify, if there is any 
virtue in that. Generally a ranch will 
have alfalfa as base, then corn, wheat, 





barely, oats, sugar beets and some 
sorgums. For livestock—hogs, cattle, 
sheep. Turkeys and chickens are 


raised as decidedly for commercial 
purposes as any other stock. For win- 
ter feeding thousands of lambs are 
brought in from the range to be fat- 
tened on alfalfa and corn. Commercial 
feeders are using now, alfalfa meal, 
chop corn and molasses in self feed- 
ers, with good results. 
W. A: MAC PHERSON. 
Colorado. 
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Shares Save Power 
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Sharp plow shares lighten the draft—save horse flesh, 
or gas, if you plow by tractor. That’s why it pays to pack 
shares which stay sharp longer. 


Star plow, lister, and middleburster shares have the rep- 
utation for staying sharper and wearing longer. They scour 
quickly, too—so say thousands of experienced farmers. 


Made of tough steel, the best by test for the purpose— 
shaped right for light draft and to fit right on any make 
of implement—Star Shares assure perfect satisfaction 
year after year. 

Protect yourself by looking for the Star trademark on 
every share. Get them at your dealer’s. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carpentersville, Illinois - Established 1873 


STAR 
be PLOW SHARES 
Wear Longer ~ Scour Easier 


4761 

















Wise Selling Is Just as Important 
as Careful Buying 


Sell your produce where you get good prices and every assur- 
ance of fair treatment. You can depend on the produce buyers 
who advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer. Every one has been investi- 
gated and the utmost care used in accepting their advertising. 


Your young chickens, eggs, butter, veal, fruit and green vege- 
tables will bring good prices when rightly sold. Watch the Mar- 
ket page for quotations and ship to reliable produce buyers. You 
will find a list of these firms on the Classified page. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Readers Are Guaranted a Square Deal | 














RED TOP GRAIN BINS 


WAREHOUSE YOUR OWN GRAIN 

in one of these fire safe vermin-proof steel grain bins. 

Well Built. Welf Ventilated. Freight Paid. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 

WE MAME —for the farm— Steel Tanks, Troughs, 

Baskets. All Steel Buildings, Garages, Corn Cribs,-Hog 

Houses, Poultry Houses, and Warehouses for all purposes. 






























3. meee DES MOINES STEEL TANK CO., Des Moines, lowa 
Can't Clog Rotary | (27 Birds a a 
~ Hog Feeder THINK! woiten p= cewsassarsccsecsaeee=es—s |S 
REVENTS waste— FS h 

ae time and labor. quicker wth and better 

Hogs push against ‘ labor. Every day you 

als in trough andb don’t use an Economy | 

down feed at Rn really paying for one without having it. 

Wooden base and Why not start using one now and let it pay for itself? 

trough, galvanized steel 30 Days Trial = a pemetay ten 

drum and cone. Fi Siedrernoa ror iomae ses | 

petit ee a Ep = eg days money back’ if et ee 

a ee eon ptim a Seeeeth. Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co, 404 New York Ave., Des Moines, lowa 

DANE MFG.CO., Box @ Dane, Wis. 














Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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R more than 16 years 
Champion has led in 
spark plug development 
and that is why today it is 
accepted as the better spark 
plug and outsells through- 
out the world two to one. 


Today, more than ever be- 
fore, Champion leadership 
stands unchallenged, 


For Champion is of two- 
piece, compression tight 
construction, with a new 
solid copper gasket seal. 


Its insulator is of sillimanite, 
a rare mineral of which 
Champion controls the 
only known source of 
supply. This insulator is 
specially heat treated to 
withstand the greater 
compression and higher 
temperatures of the modern 
engine. It is practically 
unbreakable and greatly 
resists carbon formation. 


A fixed spark-gap under all 


drivingconditionsis assured 
by the special analysis elec- 


For these reasons you can 
buy Ceenteite Cham- 


TOLEDO « oO. 





UP-GRADE 


A Story of Road Building and Rival Towns 


By Raymond A. Berry 


Author of ‘“‘Wild@ Rose and Shoestring” 


CHAPTER X 

LL the contracts on the Arthur 

road called for the construction to 
be finished by the middle of October. 
It was a rush job, and each of the prin- 
cipal contractors had from four to fif- 
teen sub-contractors under him, many 
of whom were farmers from the basin 
who undertook the making of short 
sections of the road with their own 
teams and the help of two or three 
neighbors. From one end of the high- 
way to the other, campfires gleamed of 
an evening around every spring. There 
were tents beneath clumps of shelter- 
ing pines, with the fresh pitch leaking 
in aromatic fragrance from the rough 
floors and walls of slab. All day, and 
every day, Mack Stuart rode the line, 
watching grade levels, checking up on 
elevation stakes, ascertaining the fills 
were put in according to specifications, 
and that the culverts and drain ditches 
—made on the necessary stretches of 
dug-way, were adequate. 

He somehow found time to talk to 
every one, and discovered that he had 
a flair for remembering faces and 
names that amounted almost to genius. 
He could call by name each of the six 
tow-headed Allens who whooped about 
the needle carpeted flats at Stinking 
springs, while their father toiled with 
a scraper on the road, and the mother 
washed calico dresses and overalis in 
the shade before her tent. 

He saw nothing of Patricia during 
these months, and, to some extent, 
made the color and animation clustered 
about the road work take her place. 
The music of an accordion at night, 
playing the old familiar strains of 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” 
soothed his spirits, and he found the 
scent of rain-moistened hay about the 
horse corral sweeter than the perfumes 
of Araby. Never did he hear the noon- 
day braying and neighing of mules and 
horses without an inward chuckle. At 
five minutes to twelve they started—a 
twenty-five-mile-long racket that hard- 
ly varied a minute from day to day. 
There was something remarkably nat- 
ural and satisfying about associating 
with these sweating toilers, both equine 
and human. Mack felt himself atune 
with existence as he had never been 
before, as he labored at the race-old 
task of building trails—trails that ever 
lift man farther on his journey toward 
the stars. Only at night, when he had 
time to brood over what had occurred 
in Arthur, was he unhappy. That, and 
the ache of never seeing Patricia, often 
kept him awake long after his com- 
panions were asleep. He and Pat had 
had no definite quarrel. Sometimes’ he 
wished they had, as he felt that-a well- 
talked-over misunderstanding could the 
more easily have been smoothed away. 
But he knew that she was angry, with 
a cool, hurt anger that was hard to 
approach. One day in September, when 
the first frost-touched maple leaves re- 
minded him of the ride of a year ago, 
she had passed him in her green road- 
ster where the road forked off to go 
up te Vielet.. She had nodded and 
smiled, and dtiven on. And the sensa: 


tion left behind was the cool sting of [ 


driven -snew. 


MONTH or so after the work had 

started, Green Springs contractors 
had begun throwing up the spenge and 
quitting, complaining that they were 
losing money.“ No one could break 
even at such figures, they asserted de- 
fiantly, and pulled their outfits back to 
town. Within six weeks, only three of 
the biggest Green Springs contractors 
remained on the job. ‘Then one day 
these last catled on Stuart in a group. 





John Fisher, Jew-nosed, and with the 
beard of a soothsayer, acted as the 
spokesman. 

“Stuart, we’re losing money,” he be- 
gan, his voice half whine, half threat. 

Mack’s eyes narrowed. There was 
red clay on his boots, red clay on his 
breeches, red soil ground into his hat, 
while a red glow of health painted his 
cheeks. He looked a man born of the 
soil, as he confronted them, and he 
felt something of the earth’s elemental 
force within himself. 

“What of it?” he asked. 

Fisher’s smile would have outdone a 
wolverine. 

“What of it? 
pay.” 

“What’s the matter with you fel- 
lows?” Stuart demanded. “Every one 
of you complains about not making 
money. Isn’t there one of you bright 
enough to figure an estimate that will 
give you a profit?” 

“There’s no use sparring any long- 
er,” Fisher admitted. “You are bright- 
er than we thought, Stuart. You know 
how we got those bids. Not one of us 
put the price on ourselves. Murdock 
and Bloomquist concocted that idea, 
damn ’em. Thought if they got a look 
at the bids and went just in under 
them that it was a sure win, and it 
ought to have been.” 

“Why didn’t you make estimates of 
your own, and see if it was going to 
pay before you started?” Stuart asked. 

“Because we felt sure that Arthur’s 
bids would be high enough to leave us 
a profit. We just naturally got too 
infernally smart and lazy. Thought it 
would be sport to let George, or in this 
case Arthur, do it for us.” Fisher 
paused to ruminate and spray a near- 
by horsefly with tobacco juice. “Well, 
you did us, all right—to the queen’s 


Why, we want more 


taste. I don’t know how I knew it, but | 


I told Murdock after I’d been out here 
not over two days, that I couldn’t make 
my salt. He laughed at me. Said he 


knew his business and for me to go | 
ahead. As long as I owed him a good | 
piece of money, I couldn’t very well | 


not start. It’s about the same with 
the rest. Murdock, you might say, is 
grub-staking the whole bunch of us. 
But we can’t keep up this wall all 
summer.” 

“Why not?” queried Stuart. “You'll 
lose more if you stop than if you keep 
going. If you quit, [ll put other con- 
tractors in your place. You'll get noth- 
ing for what you’ve done, and the oth- 
er fellows will have it as so much 
velvet.” 


_ we’re not going to get thru by 
the date specified,” Fisher pro- 
tested. “How much are you going to 
penalize us for that?” 

“Nothing, if you’re not more than 
ten days behind, and providing you will 
sign an agreement to pay off your 
sub-contractors before anything goes in 
your own pockets or to Murdock. If 
anyone loses money on .this job, it’s 
going to be the big fellows.” 

“And if we don’t agree to that?” 
asked Fisher. 

“If you don’t, Pll stick you for your 
full. share of the thousand-dollar-a-day 
penalty for running over, and hand it 
to the men working for wages.” 

Fisher pondered. 

“You drive a hard deal, Stuart, but 
at that, I guess you’re right: If we 
quit, it shifts the responsibility from 
Murdock and Bloomquist to us. If we 
stick, and they keep on feeding us, we 
work for nothing and there will be just 
about enough to pay the men. A hard 
life, I call it!” Fisher ended with a 
groan. (Continued on page 36) 




















Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu. 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 


at home. 


(hamp PIG MEAL 


isa peng balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pigs Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digesti ble. Contains all whey mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. No cottonseed meal used, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write or wire us direct. 


® 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 




























































GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest 

You Can Buy. 
For all kinds of farm 
bulidings. The cheap- 
est and best roofing 
you can buy, at fac- 
tory prices. Light- 
ning proof, fire 
proof, wind and 
weather proof. 
Will last 30 years 
and longer. Can be 
taken off one building and 
put on another. Oldest steel 
Toofing factory in the west. Write 
for catalog. free sample and delivery prices. 


weet ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


0 S. W. Second S' 


Des Moines, lowa 
Coteblished = F. Hansen 












































Would Extra Dollars 
Make You Happy? 


Every day you see things 
around your home that you no 
longer need, and, yet, they would 
be useful to someone. Wouldn’t 
you be glad to sell them for a 
few dollars? 

Such extra money would buy 
new summer clothes or some 
of those things you've always 
wanted for your home or your 
famity. 

Some of your old furniture— 
a porch swing, a rug, a cream 
separator, a used radio set, a 
baby carriage—these'and many 
other things will bring you 
extra money. Tell your neigh- 
bors about them now in a Wal- 
faces’ Farmer want ad. Your 
ad witli ge into 120,000 of the 
best farm hemes in lowa and 
surrounding states. 

Turn to the classified page 
for rates and closing date. 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Want Ads Get Results 
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Service Bureau 


Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
BB nde Service . The certifi 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 


tificate c= mber. 


Beware of Dr. Williams 


A Service Bureau member in 
Guthrie county writes us about some 
traveling doctors who called on him 
a few days ago. They claimed they 
represented Dr. G. W. Williams and 
associates of St. Louis, and were sent 
out by the state of Iowa to hold clinics. 
Of course the representative examined 
the man and before he left he took a 
check for $37.50 and left a receipt 
which guaranteed to cure positively a 
half a dozen diseases. That’s the last 
our member has heard of the doctors. 

Well, folks, we shout out real loud. 
NEVER give traveling doctors cash in 
advance for guaranteed cures. Why 
be a sucker? Put this down where 
you can remember it and it will save 
you money. Legitimate doctors do 
not go about the country canvassing 
for patients. Legitimate doctors do 
not guarantee cures in advance and 
accept payment for such statements. 
This applies to Indian herb doctors, 
goitre specialists and any kind of a 
quack who might come to your door. 

When you are ailing, need glasses, 
or feel that medicine will help you, do 
not experiment with any Tom, Dick or 
Harry who happens along. Take the 
money and consult a reputable physi- 
cian and you will be ahead of the 
game in the end. And while we are 
mentioning it, the State Board of 
Health say there are no doctors sent 
out by them to hold clinics anywhere 
in Iowa. So if Dr. Williams’ asso- 
ciates pull that gag on you call the 
sheriff, and have them arrested for 
practicing a fraud and. securing your 
money under false pretenses. 


They Got the Chickens—and 
in Trouble, Too 


William Egly, who lives near Keller- 
ton, a short time ago, heard about a 
commotion in the poultry house of his 
sister, Lizzie Egly, one night. Right 
away he started to investigate and 
found his sister’s flock of Plymouth 
Rocks had been raided. Egly decided 
he was going to find out who took 
them and he began an investigation. 




















He went to Kellerton and learned | 


some Plymouth Rocks had .been sold 
there. Furthermore, he learned who 
had sold them. Then he went home 
and talked to his neighbors ‘and 
fearned that an automobile owned by 
the fellows who sold the chickens 
had been near the Egly farm house 
the night the poultry were taken. A 
trip to Mount Ayr was made and the 
sheriff and county attorney were con- 
sulted. Arrests were made and three 
fellows, Virgil and Gtto Bush and 
Hugh Grubbs finally admitted the rob- 
bery. The judge heard the testimony 
and sentenced the trio to three years 
each ‘at Anamosa. Otto Bush, how- 


ever, was paroled on good behavior 


but the other two thieves were sent 
up. 

As Lizzie Begly is a Service Bureau 
member a reward of $50 was paid to 
William by Wallaces’ Farmer for his 
good work in solving ‘the crime. 


Picture Framers Picking 
Suckers 





Well, well, well, it appears that it’s 
time to print eur annual warning to 


“Members of our Service Bureau to be- 
‘Ware of the time worn gag of drawiug 
‘lucky numbers te get a chance to buy 
’ enlarged pictures. 


Reports come to us that a lot of 


agents are canvassing Iowa offering 
-t enlarge pictures and sell fancy 
frames. 


These agents call and pre- 
Sent a box containing a jot of en- 








When the Mercury 
Hits 90° in the Shade 


HAT’S when cooling is 
hardest — right when it is 
needed most; and that’s when 
the best oil is most important. 


Justa little friction means the 


NOT HEAT. THAT 
MAKES BOSS HOT [! 
aS 


TIT IA A 


qecacaaws ed few. 


Buy at the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 





En-ar-co Motor Oil 
Light—Medium—Heavy 
Extra Heavy 


55Gal.Steel Drums 80c PerGal. 
30 Gal. Hatf Drums 85c Per Gal. jf 
5 Gal. Drums... $1.00 Per Gal. |f 














extra temperature which 


in an overheated motor —may- 
be ruined cylinders and pistons. 


Make sure— 


sk Your Dealer 





MOTOR O!L 





results 





For 








The highest heat of the motor cannot break 
it down. Like millions of ball bearings, its 
tiny particles bear the load of sliding pistons 
and rolling bearings, protecting the polished 


surface from friction and wear. 


Get your En-ar-co Motor Oil by the drum; 
use it in all your motors, in truck, tractor 


and car. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


. Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century. 


Branches and Service Stations in 125 Principal Cities of the United States. 





- $end fer the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! : 
The National Refining Co., 704-S-26 National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tenclose4cin stamps to cover postage and packing. Send En-ar-co AutoGameFREE. 
































My Nume is St. or R. F. D. No. 

Post Office County. State 

My Dealer's Name is Address 

. 

velopes. They claim in the box are | 4 a it is because of this kind of experi- 
some envelopes with a few lucky num- | z Clover That Won’ inter 2 | ence that the farmers in this com- 
bers, and should you draw one of them | 2 . Kill t Wi =| munity have this spring shipped in 
it will entitle you to a free painting i = fifteen car leads of powdered rock 


and as it sounds good the victim gen- 
erally draws. All the folks we have 
heard from drew 
Wallaces’ Farmer has never yet to 
hear of any one who drew that did 
mot get’ a lucky number. We would 


like to have the Chicago Portrait Com- | 
pany advise us if these lucky boxes | 


have anything else but lucky numbers 
in them. Anyway, the gag works and 
before the agent leaves he has a 
signed order for lots of dollars worth 
eof pictures. Then the trouble starts. 
Another agent returns with the crayon 
enlargements. They are all framed in 
fancy frames and an extra fee is at- 


‘tached. About this time the victim 


finds out he has agreed to buy a tet 
more than he intended. If he refuses 
to accept the picture threats result. 
‘The picture framers have high pow- 
ered collection agencies whe write 
hard boiled letters. Often times the 
farmer pays and learns he wasn’t so 
Incky as he thought when he bit. 
So folks beware. Investigate first and 
if you have photographs you want en- 
larged see your local photographer. 
He can do it and we'll bet he can do 
it a lot better and cheaper. 


lucky envelopes. | 








(Continued from page 6) 


to carry off the water which might 
give trouble. 

Pooriy nourished plants have roots 
that are easily torn; the fibers are 
seft and when the walis are broken, 
foreign bacteria promptly find easy 


access. The inreads of bactereia re- | 


sult in further breaking down of the 
living tissues and the process of de- 
cay is what we usually call disease. 
A properly nourished root is tough; 
it wifl stretch, and if some of the 
branches are torn away the exposed 
tissues are able to resist the attacks 
of disease germs. 

Even alfaifa which in this part of 
the state ts commenly considered more 
deficate than clover can stand heaving 
if ft has been given enough phes- 
“phorus. My neighbor has a field on a 
north side hill where practically every 
crown on several acres of a new fail 
seeding was-heaved out ef the ground 
this spring; sofite-of the crowns were 
left standing an imch abeve the level 
of the , yet they lived and today 


phosphate and half a.dozen of those 
who have used it for a longer time 
than three years have recently ordered 
ten car loads more for fall deiivery. 





Optimistic en Butter Outleek 
The fact that the avereage price of 
| butter which graded as N. Y. Extras 
sold for an increase of 144 cents per 
pound over the price in May last year 
and 403 cents above the price in May 
of 1926, leads C. Bechtelheimer of the 
lowa Creamery Secretaries’ and Mah- 
agers’ association, to believe that the 
prices on storage butter have become 
pretty well established fer the cur- 
rent season. 

Reports from market centers indi- 
cate that while the make of butter kas 
been running under last year, it has 
| recently Improved. ff pasture cendi- 
tions impreve due to ‘heavy rains, the 
make will deubtless further increase. 


able for a large imerease in production 
due to the shertage in feed during the 
spring months. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








Green Apple Favorites 


I once heard a man say that he 
thought the most notable transforma- 
tion in the cooking world was that of 
the green apple into green apple pie. 


. Certainly apples as they fall under 


the trees at this season of the year 
are uncompromising objects to look at. 
But not so to a cook, who, to borrow a 
slang phrase, knows her green apples. 

All of the best restaurant and hotel 
cooks discovered long ago that the 
trade was much more interested in 
green apple pie than any other apple 
pie and so, whatever the degree of ripe- 
ness of the anples, it is green apple pie 
on the menus. To the person who 
knows that such a pie is scarcely pos- 
sible every month of the year, the 
menus are only a snare and a delu- 
sion. A pie made of winter apples 
grown flat-tasting and mellow does not 
belong in the same category with the 
piquant and slightly sharp-flavored pie 
made of green apples, with its thick 
delicious syrup. 

. Such comparisons should be indulged 
in only during the “in season” be- 
cause they bring on discontent and 
dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
Fortunately this is the “in season” and 
if we have a taste for eating them 
and any sort of knack for making 
them, we are assured of green apple 
pie nearly as often as we wish it on 
the farm. 

Make apple pie this time of year 
with less spices than at other times. 
Use only a dash of cinnamon and mix 
that with the sugar, one cupful, or use 
no spices. A spiceless green apple 
pie is delicious. I hope you will try at 
least one on my recommendation if you 
haven’t made them that way ere this. 
If the pie is served hot it is well to re- 
member to add a little more flour for 
thickening the juice than when serv- 
ing cold. 

A green apple pie should be juicy 
to be most delicious. Apples differ, of 
course, but three or four tablespoons 
of water will not be too much liquid 
to add to a good-sized pie. Two level 
tablespoonfuls of flour for a pie to be 
served hot and one tablespoonful for 
a pie served cold is about the right 
amount. 

Apple dumplings either boiled or 
baked are a hearty dessert and go well 
with a meal that is chiefly vegetarian. 
Make a rich biscuit dough the same 
as for baking powder biscuits, only 
adding a little more shortening. Take 
a@ piece of the dough out on the mold- 
‘ing board, roll out almost as thin as 
pie crust, then cut into square pieces, 
or large circles, it makes no difference 
which shape. Put in the middle of 
each piece, half a cupful of green 
apples, peeled and cut rather fine and 
mixed with two generous tablespoons 
of sugar. Sprinkle lightly with cinna- 
mon and turn the ends of dough over 
the apple and lap them tight, pinching 
together. Lay the dumplings in a 
heavy stew pan, if cooking on top of 
the stove; if in the oven, use a cast 
iron skillet or cast aluminum or. heavy 
enameled ware dish. Put a small piece 
of butter on the top of each dumpling, 
sprinkle lightly with sugar. Slightly 
more water is required when cooking 
on top of the stove than-in the oven. 
There should be enough at all times to 
keep the dumplings from sticking and 
te baste them. The water should be 
at a bubbling boil for cooking on top 
of the stove. 

Boiled Apple Puffets: 
in. a mixing bowl the* following in- 
gredients: 1 egg, unbeaten; 2 cups of 
milk, 2 cups of milk, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 4% teaspoon salt, and 2 cups of 
flour sifted with 2 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder. Mix all together and beat 
for three minutes. Have ready about 
4 cups of green apples, chopped fairly 
fine and mixed with a cup of sugar. 


Butter 6 coffee cups or 8 tea cups 


vial 


Put together - 


and put a teaspoon of butter in each 
besides. Place a layer of apples in 
the bottom of each cup; then add the 
batter, enough to barely half fill the 
cups. Add another layer of apples 
and cover with the batter, being care- 
ful not to get the cups too full. Place 
the cups in a steamer and steam until 
the puffets are firm to the touch. It 
will take at least 40 minutes for the 
apples to cook thoroly. 

Baked Apple Pudding: Stir two 
tablespoons of butter and one cup of 
sugar to a cream, add one-fourth cup 
of flour. Stir into this the yolks of 
three eggs, well beaten, the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon and half a 
dozen green apples grated. Add the 
beaten whites of the eggs and bake in 
@ moderate oven. A little cinnamon or 
nutmeg may de added to the flour if 
desired. This is served cold with 
cream. 

Good Old Dutch Apple Cake: Put 
two cups of flour in a mixing bowl, 
add one teaspoon of salt, two teaspoons 
baking powder, two cups milk, and two 
eggs. Mix together thoroly and beat 
until thoroly blended. Butter a pie 
pan and pour in the batter. Peel and 
core and slice quite thin five or six 
tart apples, depending upon the size, 
and put these in the batter. Place bits 
of butter over the top and bake three- 
quarters of an hour. When nearly 
done, sprinkle sugar over the top. 
This is best served hot, with sugar 
and cream. 

Apple Custard Pudding: This is 
easy to fix and delicious. Put four 
cups of pared and quartered apples 


into a stew pan with one-half cup of 
water and cook until soft. Remove 
from the fire and add one-half cup of 
sugar, two tablespoons butter, and the 
grated rind and juice of one lemon. 
Have ready mixed two cups grated 
bread crumbs and two tablespoons 
flour; add this to the apple mixture, 
after which stir in two well beaten 
eggs. Turn all into a well-buttered 
pudding dish and bake forty-five min- 
utes in a slow oven. Serve with sugar 
and cream. This is good either hot or 
cold. 





Patchwork Thoughts 


ROM my window I can look out on 
a cornfield with the sunlight danc- 
ing on it in that dizzy fashion it has 
on a good corn day, when the tempera- 
ture is somewhere above 90. Not an 
uncommon sight this time of year, but 
still rather unusual when seen from 
an office window in almost the heart 
of the city. It’s a rather pretty sight 
in spite of the fact that it is cooling 
neither to the brain nor body. 

It intrigues me in the same way as 
the concrete highway does wheu the 
heat waves dance over it. The same 
phenomenon only lovelier when seen 
in combination with the green of corn. 








People are reminding me from all 
points in the country that I am a stay- 
at-home. It is most tantalizing to get 
these pictures and descriptions of 
cool-looking lakes and woods and beau- 
tiful motor trails. ~ 








New Yet Antique Cretonne Handcraft 




















This shows the new antiqued cre- 
tonne used as a wall hanging over the 


fireplace. To make, simply glue a 
piece of cretonne with a light back- 
ground and a central design with small 
designs surrounding it, onto a piece of 
beaver or wall board. Allow three. 
inches to glue over on the back, using’ 
vegetable glue, and applying it only 
to the back, stretching the material 
firmly. Let dry thoroly. -Now brush 
over with clear varnish, using even 
strokes and working from one side to 
another. The best effects are obtained 
when.three coats of varmish are ap- 
Plied, allowing twenty-four hours be- 
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tween each coat. When the third coat 
of varnish is dry, rub on oil paint of 
the shade known as Vandyke brown, 
using a soft silk rag. Squeeze a little 
of the oil paint onto one side of a 
saucer and a small amount of linseed 
oil on the other side. Work, dipping 
the rag first in the paint then in the 
oil and rub the paint into the light 
background of the cretonne only. This 
gives it the appearance of an old oil 
painting done on carivas. Shade from 
a dark brown at the edges to a light 
brown round the central figure. Use 
more linseed oil for the light brown 
color. 


has 


Judging by the number of letterg 
our Vacation Trips editor is getting 
these days requesting the mapping 
out of trips, half of Iowa must be 
going to hit the road just as soon ag 
field work can be left. 





Even tho we do get pretty warm in 
Iowa during this blessed corn weather 
we may find some consolation per. 
haps in the fact that our position ig 
heaps more comfortable than that of 
the fellows who are sitting on an ice. 
berg somewhere beyond Spitzbergen, 





Occasionally I read in the newspa- 
pers about community reunions or 
homecomings. Apparently the com- 
munity homecoming is taking the 
Place of the old settlers day of the 
past. 
back not only the first settlers of the 
community still living who went thru 
Pioneering hardships together, but 
also to include the younger people 
-who have lived there more recently. 





And I notice that W. H. Stacy in his 
monthly program service from the ex- 
tension department at Ames, devotes 
the whole of his August bulletin, just 
out, to helps for those planning a com- 
munity homecoming. It looks to me 
that a program committee in charge 
of such a day’s entertaiment features 
‘would find this bulletin very valuable, 
—J. Ww. 
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notes and exchanges have} ‘Agen 
received: “Something right i:f sea- 
son,” is the way in which Mrs. Helen 
Fischer prefaces an interesting letter 
on planting iris seed which she re- 
ceived and relayed on to the Garden 
Club. ; 
Mrs. Fischer’s correspondent writes: 


“Three years ago I planted the seed - 


of my Storm King iris. From it I raised 
at least nine different irises. Some of 
them are as beautiful as any I have 
ever seen, and more fragrant than any 
I have smelled. They range in color 
from a white background with mark- 
ings like the Madam Chereau only in 
different colors, thru the enchanting 
smoky lavender tones to the deep rich 
Storm King purple. They are of dif- 
ferent heights and sizes of bloom. One 
opens up so much wider and flatter 
than the others, and all came from a 
single pod of.seed! 

“Some of the plants did not blossom 
this year, so doubtless there are other 
colors still to come. I have another 
planting coming on for blooming an- 
other year. They should bloom the 
third year after planting the seed. I 
plant the seed the minute I think it is 
matured enough, when the bod begins 
to break open. Right now I am saving 
one pod from a huge Lorely to plant 
as soon as ready.” 





This is a gardening adventure that 
will cost you nothing except a few 
inches of ground plus some patience. 
Just to think that you may after three 
years have one iris, maybe more than 
one, that will be worth christening 
with a name, an iris that might be- 
come famous! Such happenings have 


not been uncommon in the plant king- * 


dom. Some of our loveliest flowers 
have come about as chance seedlings. 





Mrs. O. H. Davidson, Sheridan, Mo., 
tulips, tiger lilies, and the 
Speciosum rubrum lily. She would 
like to exchange bulbs of these for 
bulbs of either the Madonna or Regal 
lily. 





Mrs. A. R. Wrede, Box 36, Hills, Ia., 
would like to hear from anyone who 
wishes to,exchange plants or seeds. 


The aim seems to be to bring — 
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Our: Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
“Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
esa by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 

















The First Foreign Missionaries 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 29, 1928. Acts, 13:1-52. 
Printed, Acts, 13:1-5, 13-15, 44-49.) 


“Now there were at Antioch, in the 
church that was there, prophets and 
teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen the foster-brother 
of Herod the Tetrarch, and Saul. (2) 
And as they ministered to the Lord, 
and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separ- 
ate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. 
(3) Then, when they had fasted and 
prayed and laid their hands on them, 
they sent them away. (4) So they, 
being sent forth by the Holy Spirit, 
went down to Seleucia; and from 
thence they sailed to Cyprus. (5) And 
when they were at Salamis, they pro- 
claimed the word of God in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews: and they had 
also John as their attendant. . . Now 
Paul and his company set sail from 
Paphos, and came to Perga in Pam- 
phylia: and John departed from them 
and returned to Jerusalem. (14) But 
they, passing through from Perga, 
came to Antioch of Pisidia; and they 
went into the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath day, and sat down. (15) And 


after the reading of the law and the | 
| same nurse, or a schoolmate or play- 


| mate of Herod the tetrarch, 


prophets the rulers of the synagogue 
sent unto them, saying, Brethren, if ye 
have any word of exhortation for the 
people, say on. .. . And the next sab- 
bath almost the whole city was gath- 
ered together to hear the word of God. 
(45) But when the Jews saw the mul- 
titudes, they were filled with jealousy, 
and contradicted the things that were 
spoken by Paul, and blasphemed. (46) 
And Paul and Barnabas spake out 
boldy, and said, It was necessary that 
the word of God should first be spoken 
to you. Seeing you thrust it from you 
and judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles. (47) For so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying. 
I have set thee for a light of the 
Gentiles, ‘ 
That thou shouldest be for salva- 
tion unto the uttermost part of 
the earth. ’ 
(48) And as the Gentiles heard this, 
they were glad, and glorified the word 
of God: and as many as were ordained 
to eternal life believed. (49) And the 
word of the Lord was spread abroad 
throughout all the region.” : 





It is now some fourteen or fifteen 
years since the disciples received the 
commission: “Go ye unto all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” Up to this date, none of 
them had apparently realized the full 
force and meaning of this commission. 
Jerusalem had been all along their 
headquarters. The Samaritans had 
received the gospel, the treasurer of 
Ethiopia had been converted, Corne- 
lius had become a Christian, the Gen- 
tiles had been received into the church 
at Antioch, but there had been no sys- 
tematic attempt to preach the gospel 
to every creature. They had not real- 
ized that the soul of the heathen who 
had not embraced Judaism in some 
form was hungering for a revelation 
from God. Saul had been converted, 
had preached the gospel in the syna- 
f0gues at Damascus and Tarsus and 
had for about a year, or perhaps two 
years, been preaching at Antioch. 

The year 44, or the spring of 45, 
marks a new date in the planting and 
watering of the Christian church. 
From henceforth the great interest 
centers not in Jerusalem but in Anti- 


Och, and Paul and not Peter is to take 


@ lead in the evgngelization of the 











| world. No more fitting place could be 
| found as a center of these operations 


than Antioch in Syria. It was a great 
city, the third city in the empire, per- 
haps half Jew and half Gentile, the 
meeting place of heathenism and Juda- 
ism. The Greek and Roman here 
would have broader conceptions of 
Judaism than elsewhere, and the Jew 
of Antioch would naturally cast off 
many of his prejudices and become a 
broader-minded man than if brought 
up in Jerusalem. It was a great center 
of trade and traffic with Asia, Europe 
and the islands of the Mediterranean. 
Lines of travel and trade had been es- 
tablished for centuries with this great 
Oriental mart, and along these the 
Christian missionaries of the future 
were to travel. 

There was in this great city a large 
Christian community made up at this 
date of both Jews and Gentiles who 
had accepted the new doctrine, and 


prophets and teachers, of whom are 
mentioned Barnabas, Simeon who was 
called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, Man- 
aen who had been brought up with 
Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. Of the 
second, third and fourth nothing is 
known beyond this brief mention. 
Manaen may either have been the fos- 
ter brother, that is, brought up by the 


which 
must have been Herod Antipas, the 
same Herod who beheaded John the 
Baptist, hence he must have been a 
man between fifty and sixty years of 
age. 

The prophets were those who were 
gifted with prophecy or the power of 
revealing the will of God. The teach- 
ers were those who, like preachers 
nowadays, proclaimed the truth which 
they had learned without special reve- 
lation. At a time appointed for fasting 
in connection with special church ser- 
vices, the Holy Spirit, thru these 
prophets, revealed to the church that 
it was the will of God that of the five, 
and perhaps others not mentioned, two 
—Barnabas and Saul—should be se- 
lected for special work. When another 
day of fasting had been appointed and 
Divine directions sought, they laid 
their hands on them and sent them 
away. 

These two, having thus been sent 
forth by the Holy Spirit, departed on 
their missionary journey. They went 
down the Orontes to the seaport of 
Antioch, Seleucia, on the Mediterra- 
nean, about fifteen miles distant, ac- 
companied by John, whose surname 
was Mark, whom they had brought 
with them from Jerusalem as their as- 
sistant, or, as we would probably say, 
-private secretary, and thence set sail 
for Cyprus. 

Cyprus, it will be remembered, was 
the home of Barnabas, or at least he 
had property there, and this and the 
fact that it was the nearest point and 
directly in line of the trade of those 
days, led to its selection as the theater 
of the first missionary operations. The 
first point is Salamis, where they 
preached the word in the synagogue of 
the Jews. This was at once the natural 
and wise thing to do, and also in ac- 
cordance with the commands of the 
Savior. They were to preach the gos- 
pel to all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem. They would naturally preach 
the gospel to men who knew some- 
thing about its fundamental principles, 
and these could be found only in the 
Jewish synagogues. 

Leaving Salamis, they passed thru 
the island its whole length and finally 
reached Paphos (a hundred miles from 
Salamis) which was the residence of 
the proconsul. 


* Son of God. 


| of Pentecost. 
among those prominent were certain | 





| Saul and Barnabas, 


| from the faith.” The inference is that 
it was by crooked methods. Doubtless, 
| as is usual in all such cases, by mis- 





| truth, seeing all the crookedness and 





The lesson points out three features 
of the work of Saul and Barnabas in 
this island: First, the preaching of the 
gospel in the Jewish synagogue. The 
Jewish synagogue having no regular 
pastor, its meetings being similar to a 
modern prayer meeting, an opportu- 
nity was given after the reading of the 
Scriptures for* anyone to expound, or, 
as we would say, preach. 

We can readily understand how Saul 
and Barnabas, after the reading of the 
Scriptures, would call the attention of 
those present to the fact that the | 
prophecies, of which the Scriptures | 
were full, related to Jesus of Nazareth, 
their Messiah, that He had been re- 
jected by His people, that He had been 
crucified, that He was raised from the 
dead on the third day, and thus de- 
clared in the most powerful and em- 
phatic manner that He was really the 


We can readily see how deeply in- 
teresting this must have been to the | 
Jewish worshipers, and how rapidly 
the word would spread thruout the en- 
tire community of Jews and of Gen- 
tiles, many of whom had accepted the 
great doctrine of the Jewish faith, tho 
not nominally members of the Jewish 
synagogue, and we can fairly assume 
that Saul’s sermon would be quite sim- 
ilar to those of Peter to Cornelius, to 
the Jewish Sanhedrin, and on the day 


The tidings of this new gospel would 
soon reach the ears of Sergius Paulus, 
the proconsul, or, as we would say, the 
governor, who is described as a pru- 
dent, or better perhaps, an intelligent, 
thinking man, who at once sent for 
and desired to 
hear from their own lips this new doc- 
trine which was the talk of the town. 
Evidently he was deeply impressed 
with it; for Saul speedily came in con- 
flict with Elymas, the sorcerer. This 
Elymas saw at once that the impres- 
sion made by the new gospel on the 


mind of the intelligent governor would | : 


lose him his position of power and in- 
fluence; hence we read that he en- 
deavored “to turn aside the proconsul 


representation and by falsehoods. 
(Verses 6-11.) 
Saul, whose methods were always 


direct and whose sole weapon was the 


perverseness of this man’s soul, and 
being filled with the Holy Spirit, or 
that marvelous insight into character 
which characterized the disciples when 
filled with the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, so that they could read charac- 
ter accurately, fixed his eyes upon him 
and said: “O full of all guile and all 
villainygthou son of the devil”—called 
Bar-jesus, the son of Jesus, thou art 
really Bar-diabolus, the son of the 
devil—“wilt thou not cease to pervert 
the right ways of the Lord?” The hand 
of the ‘Lord from whose faith you are 
striving to pervert this upright man 
will be laid upon you, “and thou shalt 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a sea- 
son.” And as a result “immediately 
there fell on him a mist and darkness, 
and he went about seeking some to 
lead him by the hand.” 

We can readily understand the pro- 
found impression this would make not 
only on the mind of Sergius Paulus, 
the. governor, but on the entire com- 
munity of Paphos, the seat of the gov- 
ernment. These men came preaching 
a religion which in its source and es- 
sence was distinctly supernatural. Its 
founder was a Man whose birth was 
peculiar, whose teachings were in 
many respects the opposite to the 
teachings of the age, who during His 
life exercised supernatural powers, 
and all in the interests of humanity. 
He was a Man among men, sinless, 
suffering, crucified, raised from the 
dead, who demanded in His own right 
the absolute homage of every human 
being, and who said He was from 
the heavenly places and would be with ; 
His disciples always, even to the end 
of the world. It was therefore fitting 
that a manifestation of this power 
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and falsehood set himself in opposi- 
tion to the Divine plans and purposes. 
It is therefore not surprising that we 
read that the deputy believed, being 
“astonished at the teachings of the 
Lord.” 

One thing more deserves special no- 
tice, that from this time the name of 
Saul, the Hebrew name of the great 
apostle, was dropped, and he takes the 
Roman name, Paul. It should be fur- 
ther noticed that hereafter it is not 
Barnabas and Saul but Paul and Bar- 
nabas. Paul took the place that be- 
longed to him by natural force of char- 
acter and by supernatural gifts, and 
henceforth not Peter but Paul is the 
exponent outside of Jerusalem of the 
doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Leaving the island of Cyprus, they 
pass over to Perga. John Mark goes 
back to Jerusalem, while Paul and 
Barnabas go on to Antioch in Pisidia. 
Here Paul preaches in the synagogue. 
His sermon (verses 17-41) made a pro- 
found sensation, and there was evi- 
dently great excitement during the 
week following. The synagogue would 
be crowded to suffocation and great 
crowds would be standing outside, all 
anxious to know the full meaning of 
this gospel so new and strange, which 
gave the Gentiles the same religious 
privileges as the Jews. .The strict 
Jews began to find fault, which finally 
led to noisy discussions, to contradic- 
tions and blasphemy. Paul simply de- 
fines his mission, given to him at his 
conversion. “I have set thee to be a 
light of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldst be for salvation unto the ut- 
termost part of the earth.” There is 
great rejoicing among the Gentiles and 
a wide acceptance of the gospel. From 
the forty-ninth verse it would appear 
that some time intervened, in which 
missionary journeys were made thru- 
out the whole region, and that Antioch 
of Pisidia also became a missionary 
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THE POULTRY 


Breeding Systems in Poultry 


The adoption of any breeding plan is 


with the idea of improvement. This 
may take form of selection, inbreeding, 
line-breeding or cross-breeding. 
Selection is the method most com- 
monly used in the improvement of 
poultry flocks. This consists of se- 
lecting males of good breeding and 
using them on the best females pro- 
duced in the flock. Some authorities 
speak of it as grade breeding for well 
bred males are used on grade hens. 
This method improves the production 
and quality of most flocks. It has the 
advantage of being economical as well 
fas an easy method for many flock 
owners to improve their flocks. 
Inbreeding consists of mating birds 
that are closely related, such as parent 
to offspring or offspring to offspring. 
This is not a common practice with 
poultrymen, altho it has been used suc- 
cessfully by many breeders in fixing 
a particular type or when trying to in- 
tensify the blood of some particularly 
good individual. Generally inbreeding 
has been discouraged with the average 


poultry producers on account of the - 


danger of weakening vitality where it 
fs not carefully controlled. However, 


the good results that are often at- | 


tained in the intensifying of blood or 
type makes it a useful principle in 
breeding work. 

Line-breeding is the mating of birds 
that are more distantly related than 
those used in inbreeding but which 
are from the same common ancestry. 
Line-breeding of fowls is compara- 
tively common by the larger breeders. 
This is the practice used in develop- 
ing and fixing the type of a particular 
- strain of fowls. In using line-breeding 
care must be taken to select birds that 
do not show any weaknesses that 
might be further intensified. 

Cross-breeding consists of mating 
birds of different breeds together. It 
fis used to secure either birds of in- 
creased vitality or.in the production 
of new breeds. Generally birds that 
are cross-bred should not be used for 
breeding purposes as the increased vi- 
tality does not usually carry on to the 
following generations. Cross-breeding 
may prove beneficial in producing 
birds for market but is not likely to 
become popular unless birds of this 
kind are produced in a commercial 
Way by hatcheries or breeders, as in- 
dividual poultrymen would need to 
keep the eriginal blood of both breeds 
pure in order to maintain breeding 
stock. 

All of the different systems of 
breeding undoubtedly have their place 
in practical poultry keeping. It is an 
established fact that the average flock 
of today is much better bred than ten 
years ago. The opportunity for secur- 
ing good breeding stock is greatly im- 
proved over past conditions. Probably 
the baby chick industry has made it 
possible for the average quality of 
breeding stock to be improved more 
rapidly than any other factor during 
ecent years. Flock improvement is 
ot only a question of breeding but of 
etting a thoro distribution of im- 















Useless Knowledge 

A learned scientist was talking to 
us about the value of useless knowl- 
edge. He told of the research spent 
in determining the time it takes for 
an explosion to follow a spark, and the 
value te automobilists of this knowl- 
edge. He told also of the cost and 
time required to perfect the new in- 
candescent electric lights, and added: 
“Every night millions of people save 
on this discovery thru their electric 
light bills.’ The theme of the talk 
was to inspire research in every field. 
“Take the time to get useless knowl- 
edge which may become useful.” 

Soon the poultry will be in the 
moult. It may seem useless knowl- 
edge to determine the time it takes 
to make the moult and return to pro- 
duction, but the exhibitor finds this 
knowledge very useful. There is re- 
laxation in doing something which 
doesn’t need to be done. Where there 
are children interested in chickens, the 
following plan of the Nebraska Uni- 
versity, Lincoln, will provide a chore 
which is of practical value. 

This experiment is to determine the 
rate of wing moult of hens. A life- 
sized outline was made of the pri- 
mary flights of the left wing of a hen 
and several copies provided and mark- 
ed with number of hen. When each 
bird was examined, it was only neces- 
sary to record which feathers had been 
dropped and the length of the new 
feathers replacing them. The average 
of time gives a good idea of the 
length of the moult under the existing 
conditions of feed, range and housing. 
—H. W. A. 


Wheat or Barley Straw for 
Straw Lofts 


Iowa users of straw loft poultry 
houses rather commonly change the 
straw every six months or year. I be- 
lieve the extension poultrymen at 
Ames have recommended such a prac- 
tice and probably it is sound when 
oats straw is used. On the poultry 
farm of the Missouri experiment I 
inspected the straw that had been in 
place fourteen years, and was told of 
a house where there had been no 
change in sixteen years, and this 
layer of straw was still doing satisfac- 
tory duty. It was winter wheat straw. 

I can understand why this is much 
better for long continued use than 
oats straw, remaining free from mold, 
not packing down seriously and allow- 
ing the necessary movement of air 
thru it. 

In much of the corn belt wheat 
straw is not available, but with the 
increased growing of barley, there 
should be little difficulty in getting 
barley straw in areas where wheat is 
not grown. Barley straw while prob- 
ably less satisfactory than wheat for 
long time use should be better than 
oats, I believe. It is worth giving a 





trial, at least. And anyone who has. 


the extremely dusty job of removing 
the old straw from a straw loft house 
will appreciate a means of reducing 
the number of times this job must be 


. done—dJ. w. 
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of spices, 
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White Leghorns ... 

Buff Leghorns .... ° 
White Rocks *. 
S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks 
R. C. Reds, } 
White Orpingtons, Silver W: 
Black Giants 

Brahmas 


Heavy Assorted ........+.+. So Raia pure%ecdck alc aie hesle-s hedfua he oaihie wade 4 are Tew ois 


Buy Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks 


Take advantage of my July and August Bargain Prices and buy 
your chicks at this great saving. All chicks are Iowa Standard 
Accredited, cod-liver oil chicks, 
recommended by poultry raisers everywhere. 


Hatches Every Week Through August 


Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes........ 
dottes 


JULY AND AUGUST BARGAIN PRICES 100 500 
Covers eccccccvce teeceee escecccceece ereees-@ 8.00 $40.00 
eoveeecccces Co eercececcccccccccscecs eoeeeet ite 9.00 45.00 
ceeccccce eeceeccccccccccccececeecescceesses 11,00 53.00 
coc ecettoceeeccecce sceresccccesccceseseses 10.00 50.00 
Ceccceccccccces 11.00 55.00 
veeees eo crcececccccececcesereeses 12,00 60.00 
ig 80.00 

15.00 75.00 | 
8.00 40.00 





They are big profit makers— 


One cent per chick more for lots less than 100. Orders booked for $1.00 deposit for each 100. Pay postman on delivery 


the balance with the small shipping charges. 





Iowa Chick Hatchery,Box J Iowa City,lowa 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 








How Much Protein Supplement 
in Grain? 

The Kentucky experiment station 
has been carrying on a test with 
Barred Rock and White Leghorn pul- 
lets in an attempt to learn what is 
the most efficient amount of meat 
scrap to use in a laying mash when 
sour’ skim-milk is kept before the 
fowls at all times. It has been sug- 


-gested by some poultrymen that no 


protein supplement in the mash was 
necessary, but the results of numer- 
ous tests indicate that high producing 
pullets will not do their best if milk 
is the only heavy protein carrier fed. 
Many mash formulas for use in con- 
nection with milk recommend 8 or 10 
per cent of meat and bone, meat 
scraps or tankage. 

In the Kentucky tests, 2% per cent 
and 5 per cent meat scraps gave the 
best production. In lots receiving 2% 
per cent the Barred Rocks laid an av- 
erage of 156 eggs per bird for the year, 
the White Leghorns laid 174 eggs 
each. The lot receiving mash con- 
taining 5 per cent meat scraps and 
milk, laid 152 eggsinthe Barred -Rock 
lots and 176 eggs in Leghorn lots. The 
lots receiving 74% per cent laid 168 and 
169 eggs, and-the lots receiving 10 per 
cent laid 151 and 158 eggs each. Not 


only did the 2% and 5 per cent lots 


lay better but they also gave the best 
results in fertility and hatchability. 


CHECK ELS’ ity Chicks, American 
Cert-O-Culd. 1006 alive aetivurs me 
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Worms in Poultry 


An insoluble capsule carrying a triple 
combination worm medicine. eing in- 
soluble, it passes through the mouth, 
throat, crop and stomach of a fowl, to 
the gizzard where it is ground up like a 
grain of corn, and pours the full strength 
undiluted medicine directly into the intes 
tines upon the worms. 


It is 5 times as effective as worm rem: 
edies given in the food or drink, which 
dilutes and weakens them; it is 31/4, times 
as effective as soluble capsules dissolving 
in the crop. 


Prepared regularly in one size only, suitable for 
chickens, turkeys, etc., half grown and older. 50-caD- 
bule pkg., $1; 100 size, $1.75; 500 size, $7; 1,000 size 
@12. Smaller capsules for chicks at $1 per 100. 


A Liberal Trial 

We want every poultry raiser to try 2 
free sample of this wonderful capsule—not 
just one to look at, but enough to treat a 
pen of a dozen birds; to see how easy to 

ive, how quick, certain, safe and satis 

ctory the results. Send name and address 
and state number of poultry owned. 


GEO. H, LEE CO., 278 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr 
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There are going to be a lot of Sat- 
urdays and Sundays and holidays 
when you can get away from farm 
work for a day or two’s outing. 
Even if you only take a short trip, 
the change from routine work and 
the seeing of new faces and new 
places will be good for youand your ° 
family. 

Half the fun of going on an outing 
is to be well prepared. With good 
lunch baskets, vacuum bottles and 
jugs for hot or cold drinks, a port- 
able camp stove, if you want to 
cook a meal or two, and the right 
kind of auto accessories for your 
car, you can. get more pleasure on 
your trip. If there is fishing nearby 
you need a good fishing outfit, such 
as we can-pick out for you at our 
“Farm Service” Hardware Stores. 
Have more than one outfit so that 
the rest of the family can enjoy the 
fun too. Many of your neighbors 
have taken our suggestion of secur- 
ing a few outing and picnic con- 
veniences and are keeping them all 
ready so that they can slip away on 
a minute’s notice, whenever there 
is an opportunity. 

Why don’t you come to one of our 
stores and let us show you the 
many things we have that put more 
fun into your vacation days, and .¢ 
save trouble and time in getting 
ready to go? You will find your 
money will go farther here, too. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 
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OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“A Synonim is a word you use 
when you can’t spell the other 
one.”’ 














HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 








Pa y 
7) /aMoty 











Contest closes Aug. 2, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 


prize tied in each tying contest. 


EXTRA! HERE THEY ARE! 
Remember way back when Joshaway 
started the Prairie Fairy Tale contest 
and offered two prizes, well, your Uncle 
has finally read all the impossible things 


mentioned and decided whe gets the 
honors. 
The two prize winners are: A. W. 


Spahr, Christopher, Ill. and E. R. Rodi- 
baugh, Libertyville, Ia., and to each goes 
a book of fairy tales similar to those 
written. Spahr gets a copy of “Paul 
Bunyan,” world’s greatest liar, and Rodi- 
baugh a copy of “Lincoln’s Own Stories.” 
Here’s hoping they like ’em. 

Now for the stores. Here is the Illinois 
contribution: : 

It was a hot sultry afternoon. A farmer 
was digging post holes in a sandy soil. 
He had sent his fifteen year old son te a 
neighbor to get a gallon jug of molasses. 
Clouds from the northeast met clouds 
from the southwest and instantly an old- 
fashioned ‘“cyclone’’ was in full swing. 
The father and son were both caught in 
the storm. After the storm the farmer 
was found unhurt, hanging from a broken 
limb of a tree by his suspenders. But the 
storm had been so severe that it had 
blown the soil away from around the post 
holes until the holes stuck up in the air 
about a foot high. The boy was found 
in a neighboring pasture riding a cow. 
The storm had slipped the saddle off of 
the horse and onto the cow. The boy 
was such a skillful rider that he stayed 
right in the saddle during the change. 
It was also found that the jug of molasses 
was still hanging from the saddle horn, 
but that the jug had been turned inside 
out without spilling a drop of molasses. 


Then for the Iowa story: 

Several years ago while hoeing in the 
garden I hung my vest on the fence post, 
in my pocket was an Ingersoll watch, on 
the other side of the fence was a young 
calf which came up and began chewing 
on my vest. fmagine my grief when I 
found my watch had been up and swal- 
lowed by this calf. Time went on, the 
calf grew into a cow, about seven years 
later we decided to butcher her. Imagine 
my surprise to find my watch, and 
strange to say it was still running and 
had just lost four minutes time. It had 
lodged in next to her lungs in such a 
way that every time she breathed she 
kept it wound up. 


A few of the unusual things offered 
which caused a chuckle were these: 

The other day E feund:a sack of fleur 
hanging up in a tree with the sack gone. 
P. S. This is.no lie.—F. G. Kochersperger, 
Emerson, Ia., R. 2. 

A man living near Indianola had built 
himself a fine new home. When he 


started to shingle, the day was terrible | 
foggy, but he started to shingle the | 


house any how. When the fog cleared 
away he had shingled out twelve feet 


from the ends of the sheeting on the fog, | 


it was so dense. Hoping this might at 
least amuse you I = Mr. John A. Con- 
way, St. Charles, Ia., R. 4. 


CAN ALWAYS “GO STRAIGHT” 
John: “A street car can do one thing a 
man can’t.” 
- Charlie: “What's that?’ - 
John: *’The street car can always £0 
straight, “no matter how full it is.” : 
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Hard Common Sense Demands 

A Complete Set of NICHOLSON FILES 
There may be small tools more useful on 
the farm than Nicholson Files but they can 


be counted on one hand of a man who has 
lost a thumb and forefinger. 


From ae down shafts for fitting pulleys and 


keys to sharpeni 
are uncounted uses 


pe 5 a in the field, there 
or Nicholson Files. 


Hard common sense demands that you keep a set 
of these tools in your farm workshop. Your needs 
can be supplied by any hardware dealer. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R. 1., U. S.A. 


A File 


for Every 
Purpose ! 




























insist on the 
White Carton 
OTE package at 
rig’ ictureof one 
horse only. ust 2words 
stic 
Now Made in U. S.A. 
Penetrating, soothing 
and i an unex- 
celled liniment, coune 
ter-irritant or blister, 
or veterinary and 
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LOWER TAXES - EASY TERMS 
= Every Tuesdcy 
to 
he Dakotas ~« Montana 


O% MILWAUKEE sia is 











Free information about Low 

Priced Lands in the near 

Northwest where diversified 

farming pays. Mail coupon. 
ve E. Brewer, Immigration Agent ; 
1 a SS ae 1 
; Please send free, pamphiets J have : 
| ~.. ' 
1 ~O) Judith Besin—Montana i 
1 ) West River Dakota a 
a Southwestern North Dakota 1 
: O South 1 
4 Naeme.....-... ; 
4 d 
4. Address. -.- RUSE: Sch Ae a. 
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LAND 


lutf Snore 


For free aan on Farm 
tunities in Canada write nearest 
adian Government Information 
Bureau. 


Omaha:—A. E. Cainer an Ay Dept. BSA | 
1313 Farnam St. 
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UP-GRADE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Summer languor had passed swiftly into 
the bracing coolness of early fall. Au- 
tumn fires burned in myriad clumps of 
maple, while the aspen groves were gold- 
green gypsy scarfs about the smooth 
shoulders of timbered hills. A tang of 
frost was with every breeze that whipped 
down from the bare summits of the higher 
hills, and the chafing of the streams sank 
to a soft murmur, like that of voices call- 
d4ng thru the Indian summer haze. The 
road was progressing rapidly. Section af- 
‘ter section was being linked up, until now 
at was a practically solid line, winding, 
‘climbing, falling, crawling, from Emerald 
Heights into the blue bowl of the basin. 
Often now, Mack rode out upon a com- 
nanding promontory that gave a view 
for miles, and swept the road with his 
field glasses. The sounds of blasting 
jbecame soft, muffled thuds, smothered in 
‘the vastness of space, while the upleaping 
veolumns of earth were toy-like, as tho 
‘some one had thrown up a shovelful of 
‘ashes in the air. Teams were ants hitched 
‘to Liliputian tools, while the trucks were 
clumsy beetles lurching awkwardly up 
and down the brown gash in the forest. 


7 E HAD just returned from such, a 
‘ reconoiter when Alexander drove in- 
to camp. The cattle man wore an air of 
melancholy reverie. 

. “Stuart,” he remarked, abruptly, hold- 
ing out his hand. “I’ve been a prize fool. 
¥ don’t know what happened about those 
bids, and I don’t care any more. What I 
am sure is that you are playing on the 
‘square with Arthur, no matter what the 
appearances may be, and that you &re 
putting across a man-sized proposition in 
:fine shape.” 

Stuart shook the proffered hand. 

“Forget it,” he said. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter. How are you feeling, Mr. Alexan- 
der?” 

*“Tough,” replied the cattle man. “I 
wish I had never lived to see this year. 
I’m old enough so that a hard winter 
should have took me before now. Today 
I’ve ridden thru Cherry valley and wit- 
nessed a sacrilege that I’d been happier 
mever to have seen. Sheep, damn ’em, 
sheep? Sheep in the hollows, sheep on the 
hills, sheep in the flats and on the ridges! 
They’ve made a stinking, tick-infested 
abomination out of one of the fairest of 
the Almighty’s works of art. There’s 
dust storms on Wind mountain and dead 
carcasses in the creeks. Do you know 
what that’s like to me?” Alexander 
paused and looked about, his gray eyes 
taking on a fierce glow such as Stuart 
had seen in captured eagles. The older 
man pointed across the hills. ‘This high 
country has always been my temple, and 
the Cherry valley was its holy of holies. 
Stuart, I feel that I have seen the high 
altars desecrated, and the springs of His 
grace polluted.” 

“It was pastured before,” 
marked. 

Alexander whirled to look at him. 

“Yes, it was grazed, but only in mod- 
eration. The Lord intended His hills to 
be used, but not-misused. There was not 
one cow in here when Arthur had it where 
there are fifty sheep now. Then the grass 
was waist-deep. This year a garter snake 
can craw) across it at daybreak without 
gettin’ dew on his belly. They’ve slipped 
in a lot more sheep than even the govern- 


Stuart re- 


“How are folks feeling in Arthur?” 

“Sore,” replied Alexander. ‘‘The cattle 
shipped to Wyoming did none too well. 
Freight rates have jumped, and it’s a 
gamble whether it will be worse shipping 
the breeding stock back or trailing it. 
Either way is going to be bad. If they 
walk, they’ll be poor as skeletons when 
they arrive, and otherwise their owners 
will. Arthur’s got the distinction of be- 
ing the biggest sheep shipping point in 
the state. How’s that for the irony of 
fate? Arthur’s cattle in Wyoming and 
Green Springs’ sheep in Arthur. One of 
the greasy flock masters had the effront- 
ery to tell one of the home boys that 
Green Springs was getting too swell a 
place to have sheep near it. Said they 
hurt the scenery and didn’t improve the 
water. I'll tell you, Mack, that kind of 
talk hurts. If it don’t lead to bloodshed, 
it will be a wonder.” 

Stuart ,dropped a hand on the older 
man’s sHoulder. 

“Hold them down a little longer, if you 
can,” he urged. ‘“We’ll be getting a letter 
that we want in a few days now, and 
after that, we'll get our innings.” 

“It’s got to be a long one to make up 
for the misery we've been dealt,” Alex- 
ander sighed. 


N GREEN SPRINGS there was also ill- 
feeling. If the sheep were doing well, 
the road was not—from Murdock’s point 
of view. His nerves were jumpy, and for 
the first time in his life he felt an almost 
uncontrollable desire to flare into a rage 
at the pettiest trifles. He was conscious 
that his daughter observed his movements 
t interested air. De- 
to her as he was, she irritated him. 


Patricia looked much like her father 
these days. She seldom laughed, and had 
fits of abstracted reverie. Now a mock- 
ing amusement crept into her eyes. 

“I was wondering if you and the other 
Green Springs men were getting as much 
fun out of your survival of the fittest 
theory as ever. I have had an idea from 


perhaps the modernized stone club you 
mentioned had rapped some of the home 
men a bit.” 

“It’s that road,” barked her father. “I 
stand to lose better than twenty-five 
thousand on it. None of the contractors 
are breaking even, and I have stood their 
grubstakes and feed for the horses. J] 
can stand it, I guess, but it’s going to 
stretch my bank account mighty thin to 
cover everything. If that young devil of 
a Stuart hadn’t been born, it would have 
been better for Green Springs.” 

“Or if you had paid him what you owed 
him, ~instead of robbing him and then 
throwing him downstairs.” 

‘It’s certainly_not like you, Pat, to 
take sides against your father. I've al- 
ways counted on your support and sym- 
pathy.” 

“I’m not taking sides with anyone— 
especially not any more. You know that 
I never did approve altogether of Green 
Springs’ business’ methods, even while I 
admired her pluck, and if there was ever 
a chance of my siding with Mack, he has 
held me back from that. I’ve suffered 
more than anyone else because of this 
hateful road!” Patricia turned her head 
away. 

Murdock looked his disbelief. 

*Do you mean that that penniless young 
cub is acting upstage with you, Patricia 
Murdock?” 

Patricia nodded. 

“I don’t believe the name Murdock 
means any more to him than Doe or 
Jones.” 

Murdock got up. 

“I must run down and see Bloomquist,” 
he said . “Young Stuart doesn’t want to 
get too inflated: He’s got a lot to learn 
yet, and I'll teach him several of the 
items myself before I’m thru.” 

‘Poor old dad,” she said, “still playing 
Indian with your pride for a feather head- 
dress, money for a tomahawk, and your 
everlasting schemes for a war post. Times 
are advancing. When do you intend to 
throw away your blanket, wash off the 
paint, and become civilized?” 

“What do you mean by such foolish- 
ness?” 


HE girl stepped forward and seated 
herself on the arm of his chair, pull- 
ing him down again. 

“You know what I mean dad. You just 
pretend you don’t. Please don’t go on the 
warpath. Men who persist in playing In- 
dian too vividly are sometimes forcibly 
put on a reserve which the unimagina- 
tive call penitentiaries.” 

“I’m no fool, nor yet a criminal.” 

“T know you’re not,” she returned, “but 
I sometimes think Bloomquist is both. I 
wish you were clear of him.” 

Whatever Murdock thought, he hank- 
ered for the companionship of the “com- 
rade in distress’’ variety, and so directed 
his steps toward Bloomquist’s pill. empo- 
rium. The druggist was filling a pre- 
scription as he entered. 

“Let’s see,’”? Bloomquist was asking the 
customer, ‘‘what was it I charged you for 
this last time?” 

“Two-bits,” answered the man prompt- 
ly, and, pocketing his buy, winked at 
Murdock as he passed out. “Saved six- 
bits on it this whack,” he said in a low 
aside; “charged me a dollar before.” 
Bloomquist watched the receding cus- 
tomer with a look of saturnine gloom. 
“What did that fellow say, Jim?” he 
asked when the other was out of hearing. 
*“‘Wouldn’t dare to tell, replied Murdock; 
“am afraid your heart wouldn’t stand it.” 
Bloomquist snorted. 

“Oh, well, I made a good profit on it, 
anyway. Heard any news?” 

“Yes. Stuart’s got in an order with 
the Western States Truck and Tractor 
Company for three big tractors.” 

The smoldering fires in Bloomquist‘s 
eyes leaped into a blaze of interest. 
*‘What does he want with tractors?” 
“Might be for farm work. I heard he 
intended to go onto a ranch out in the 
basin, when he’s thru with the road. 
Those machines he’s ordered cost about 
three thousand apiece. That doesn’t 
hardly look feasible for agriculture. He 
wouldn’t be likely to start on so big a 
seale.” 

The blue veins on the druggist’s fore- 
head stood ‘out in knots. 

“Then they must be for use on the 
road,” he said. 

“It looks that way,” Murdock agreed; 
“and the only reason for them that I 
can think of now would be to buck snow 
and keep the road open later in the fall. 
It will cut.down our truck profits if they 
manage to run it nine months of the 
year.” 

“That’s why. he followed the ridges,” 





do you keep looking at me for?” 






Bloomquist replied.. “‘He figured that the 
wind would whip them:clean. What are 
we going to do about it?” 


the way you all have acted of late that, 
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Wheels and wheel boxings 
and the beams and beam brac- 
ing of the New Deere arestrong- 
er than ever. 

The beams have tractor- 
plow 

The heavy rear brace; as 
strong as on a tractor plow, 
laps along the beams and is 
securely held by large bolts 
and heavy nuts. 











' Now It’s Stronger 
Than Ever 


Improvements which have made it stronger than 
ever are adding to the reputation of the New Deere 
Gang Plow—a reputation that has been firmly estab- 
lished in over thirty years of satisfactory service to the 
farmers of all sections where high-lift gang plowsareused. 


New Deere Gang 
with Tractor Plow Strength 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








These new features make the 
New Deere Gang stronger and 
longer-lived than ever. 

Remember, the New Deere 
Gang has been the most widely 
used gang plow for more than 
a generation; it is stronger and 
lighter draft, and is equipped 
with genuine John Deere bot- 
toms, the world’s standard for 
clean scouring, good work and 
Jong wear. 





Free booklet tells all the facts. Write for your copy to 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois. Ask 


for Booklet NC-445, , 








“All there is for us, as I can see it,” 
answered Murdock, “is to cut our freight 
rates to the bone for a while. Our earn- 
ings from the mail contract can be used 
to make up our losses in under-bidding 
them, and in a few months, or a year at 
most, they ought to be ready to quit.” 

(Concluded next week) 


SOUTH AND WEST 

There is little doubt but that a vast 
majority of the Democrats of the south 
were opposed to the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Smith, and that a very large ma- 
jority of the Republicans of the west 
wanted somebody besides Hoover nomi- 
nated. It is quite true that many dele- 
gates from the South supported Smith in 
the Democratic convention, as many Re- 
publicans from the west supported Hoover. 
But delegates often misrepresent senti- 
ment of the people they are supposed to 





that few can resist, ‘because in its wake 
follows the commissary department. 

The south was against Smith mainly on 
the wet and dry issue, and the west was 
against Hoover on account of the farm 
problem. But the south had little influ- 
ence in the Democratic convention and 
= west little in the Republicah conven- 

on. 

If the south and west would show more 
independence of party, it would be better 
for both sections of country and for the 
nation at large. The opposition of the 
south to the nomination.of Smith was 


“swept aside by the Democratic managers 


as tho it didn’t exist. They gave little 
consideration to what the south wanted, 
because they know that the south will 
vote the ticket, and votes are the main 
consideration in national conventions, 
principles being of less importance. And 
the treatment of the south by the Demo- 
cratic convention was no different than 
the treatment of the west by the Repub- 
licans. 

If such states as Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Virginia and South 
Carolina, for. instance, would go Repub- 
lican, and such states as Iowa, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Nebraska would go Dem- 
ocratic, the eastern leaders of both the 
great parties would give heed to their 
just demands, and they would become of 
consequence in the national councils of 
the parties instead of: being moved about 
like. pawns by eastern influences: And 
this would be a good year for the south 
and the ‘west to declare their political 





represent. The band wagon has a lure - 


Low Priced Lands Insure 


Good Profits 

The low-priced productive lands it 
suring good profit are attracting many 
settlers to the Black Hills. Forty fam- 
ilies from one district alone. 

Alfalfa hay, alfalfa seed, corn, sugar 
beets, all cereal grains, garden pro 
duce and fruits are successfully grown 
on these low-priced productive lands 
of the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
Chickens and turkeys are also profit- 
ably produced in this region, ‘ 

The climate is mild and healthful, 
the water excellent, fine hard surfaced 
roads, prosperous growing communk 
ties, good schools and churches. 

Write for free folder, “Profit-Pro 
ducing Facts About Black Hills Alfalfa” 
and“ Agricultural Opportunities,” whidi 


piness and prosperity. 

Address J. C. Milne, Colonizatios 
Agent, Chicago & North Western Ry, 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, 1. 


CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly ,with 
Absorbine. It is ae but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50at druggists, 
or postpaid. Describe your case 
for, special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 
A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with 


ABSORBINE 

























independence.—Webster City . Freeman- 
Journal. 
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tells you more about this land of hap | 













IW. YOUNG, inc. 249 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 4 
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- RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates 
ieee 1 and oats from Iowa to Chicago 
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pric ARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
° cao WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 

esent prices are of pre-war, and the 
oad column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week-last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per yak of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
@own over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, Jumber and the w: 
$1 SI eee" cimorhy. ges aid Copper ars 
tovel. HORS, tw the, p— hn price _ level. 
cases the failure ef these com- 
‘moa to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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her's index number...... 148| 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago : 
1£300-pound fat cattle...... i 180| 121 
a ips-pound fat cattle. ie 181 122 
Canners and cutters. 181 124 
Feeders ...........-......... 222 139 

HOGS—At Chicago - 
fieavy hogs .........- Scoctsy ae See: 
Light hogs .......-eeeeeeees 124) 102 
Pigs .......- tines slawiemninla e+] 134 103 
Sows (rough) ........- acoese| “119| 123 
oa SHEEP—At Chicago 
BEE, o-covcesteees niece Sie | 196) 103 
WOOL AND HIDES 
; rter blood weoel, at no 179} 132 
t cow hides, at Chicago. 157 168 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed........... 150 106 
Oats, No. white ........0.2. 136 130 
Wheat, No. 2 red........... 146 113 
Wheat, aa northern...... 109 90 
lowa Farms— 

i si Seaie SE i RS ree 148 109 
Sas ic hewitcescses uses 89 97 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 189 134 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 161 111 
Bran, at Kansas City........ 143 112 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 17 115 
HAY 
Ne. 1 timothy, at Chicago. ..| 118] 123 
No. -1 alfalfa, at Kansas City} 139) 124 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago.......... | 164 109 
Clover seed, at Toled@o...... | 197 107 


Timothy seed, at Chicago... ‘ 64) 89 














Cotton, at New York........ 162 127 
Bees, at Chicago............ a 121 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
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Kocacesh eager hencveeeve 152 96 
ee Me ate 137 95 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
September ....cccccccscecs 135 94 
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Oats— 
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Coke, at Connelisville........ 84 87 

Pig iron, at Birmingham....| 1 

opper, at New York........ 
e petroleum, at N. York 
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wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is abeut 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now: indicates a price of $8.96 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.94 for heavy hogs next Septembér.. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 30, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke $1 per cent, grain 89 per 
eent, livestock 87 per cent, lumber 94 
per cent, ore 100 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise. 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





‘Butter, creamery extras, last week 
week before 43c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 24%c; 

fresh firsts, last week c, week before 
28%c; ducks, last. week 17c, week before 
“28c; fat hens, last week 24c, week be- 
fore 24c; broilers, last week 32c, week 
before on geese, last week l16c, week be- 





FEDERAL LAND BANK SONDS 
Federal land bank. bonds, due in 1957 
-@aliable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are oy at 
4% —— and’ the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton foets. 
ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 89%c, week before 87%c. 


The Week’s Markets 
CA 


TTLE 











Omaha 
Chicago 
Kansas City 








heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 


Last week .........+...|15.38/15.82/15.25 

ber se before ......../15.18]15.75]15.20 

Last week ..... Sarkiein 2414.45/15.00/14.25 

Week before ......... 14.38/15.12/14.38 
Medium— g 

Fe err eae 13.25/13.38/12.48 

Week before ........ 13.25/13.75112.80 
Commen— 

Bast week ...cccccccce 11.12/10.62] 9.88 

Week ‘before ........ 11.12/11.50/10.50 


Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 








| er eee 15.45/15.88/15.45 
Week before .......... 15.18|15.62)15.20 
Medium and good— 
MC WOGM .0< Gas iansa 13.70}13.88/13.25 
Week before ......... 13.25)14.00}13.32 
Common— 
Last week ..... wat ees 11.12/10.62| 9.88 
Week before ......... 11.12}11.50}10.50 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— . 
a es 13.75/}14.00/13.75 
Week before .......... 13.38)14.00913.62 
Cows— 
ERS Wee cn ccsscescs 11.62/11.88/11.00 
Week before .......... 11.62}11.75/11.00 
Bulls— 
Tee POOR oc canaccens 9.50/10.08] 9.25 
Week before .......... 9.50) 9.92] 9.25 
Canners and cutters-— 
EMC WOM Ccccsgs cwens 6.88] 6.25) 6.12 
Week before ......... 7.12| 6.68) 6.25 
Stockers and feeders— 
st week ...... wo + -{12.50/12.50/12.38 
Week before ..,....... 12.25)12.38/12.38 
- Cows and heifers— 
Last week ......... -+-| 9.50) 9.12] 9.50 
Week before ......... 8.25| 8.62] 8.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 ibs. up)— 
Last week ..... ose {10.80/10.88/10.62 
Week before ......... 0.88) 10.92/10.85 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week ............{10.88/11.00/10.68 
Week before ......... 10.92}11.00}10.88 
Light (150-200 lbs.j— 
Last week ....... ++ .-|10.25/10.80/10.15 
eek before ......... }}10.38)10.70]10: 40 - 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
BC WOON... cescestaas 9.45]10.25) 9.45 
before .......... 9.62/19.12) 9.62 
ag and Jou 
eavy packing sows 
(250 Tbs. up)— 
Last week ..... 






coee}] 9.38) 9. 
9.58] 9.62 


o 
oo 
iJ 
2 
oo 
wo 








Week before ... 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down). 
Last week 











Z wi ieilaoasalianaicaa 9.08 
‘ve b sdeenn WORT: o6 ocstesss 9.32} 8.88 
oc So 
Laat week - ..-000.+.00} £38 9.08 
Week before ..........| 7.88 8.88 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
to prime— 
Last week ...........|14.80)15.32/15.18 


Week before .........]15.18/16.20/15.62 


Lambs, culls and common 














Last week ...........{11.38/12.00}11.12 
Week ae 2.00)1 38 
Se medium ‘ 
to prime— 
Last week .........6./8O.75111.38/11.25 
Week before reosee + +94 10.62(11.75 11.62. 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ......+2...| 5.75) 6.12) 5.75 
Week before .......-..| 5.75] 6.12] 5.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 





classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




































































pias 5 __ | Livestock Receipis and Prices 
> Hog prices are 87 per cent of the ten- 
io) year average, as contrasted with 127 per 
e ° cent for fat cattle, 81 per cent for sheep 
sg 3 and 109 per cent for lambs. 
co 216 The following table gives data as to 
£ a = percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ce ll AE nF Se i ge per 
wee y wee or e e we s. 
SS ee i— 21 Each week is compared with the ten-year 
od ee ao cs cfcves 074 average of the corresponding week, thus 
Ginothy, Ne. i— od es - eliminating all seasonal bias. 
ETL RR Sih 21.50 *HOGS 
Woe before so... os cecs|ecscclescce 21.50 
Alfalfa, choice— ~ ~s 
Last Week weeeeeeeees 23.00(21.00 3 33 
ee STOPS cccccccccs e A a 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 22 ak & 
Last week ........... 21.50/19.25 23| ot] go 
Week before .........(21:30|19.23 $5| 32] Se 
standard— 01 m5} 048 
Last week ............ 19.00/17.50 Zz 
aren erk, beter vececce oe [19.00]17.50 May = = = eecceecccece is $3 3 
Last week .........../14.50115.50 —— a Ie nacenandascal’ Eat. tae s2 
Week Regliee -.xdo5550 14.50/15.50 — Be = z¢ stteeceneees = 7 = 
ink aan ; Sisdoandenes 
Last week ....... we..| 7.50] 7.50111.00 Fae , Fo ee 95 $4; 85 
Week before .......... 7.50} -7.50/12.00 | zune g? 8? uly 5.....-.. a 
GRAIN tCATTLE 
—————_—— 15 
my tM... 77] 119° 
> - Sey. 46 te S0 Ss... ccd we ee iB 
3 2 ik Se OP ee 91 96; 120 
Py & June 8 to 1¢ ............] 96] 38] 122 
3 3 5 June 15 to 21 ............] . 36). 89) 122 
3 2 June 22 to 28 ...... 1.22] 79] 35) 135: 
q 3 3 | June 29 to July 6.2...222] 78} 3] 127 
B46 A | July 6 to 12 ...... sssece:| 85} 90] 197 
ia ancl... wen te 
week ..../1.1 1. 3 ee 
Week before | ./1.08%| 1.01%|1.03%|...... 2 
Corn, No. 3¥— sl inl oe 
Last week ..... 1.07%|1.01% 1.02 |1.00 att) tall me 
Week before --|1.07 [1.01 |1-02%4| “99% ie Be Be 
Last week .....(1.06%|1.00 [1.01 | .98 7s ot 
Week be ~ -|1.04%] .9944}1.01%4] 97% 83/103] 81 
Last week ... 63%| .54 | .60 52% |, LAMBS 
Week coh otk -61 -6844| .62% : isa 
ey— 
Last week .....1.00 | .83 | .75 ii 
Week befores ../1.00 | .90 | 82 122 
Rye— 10 
st week ..... 1.18 11.05 1.00 m0 
Week wwetore | “a 1:24%/|1.13 [109 a 
t, No. 
‘Last week ....../1.33 [1.30 1.27% | Jat mocosecssese 203; _109 
Week before ../1.40%/1.40 /[143%/1.29% Mi eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
FEEDS tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
>ja} « 
34513 : CHICAGO HOG. PRICES 
3 2} sais} e 
3a ao 
a F 4 ¢ 1928 | 1925 
S = oe = 
Si elisei ais rT) 13.00) 13.65 
ee 13.00| 13.60 
Last week ..|29.25/27.50126,25|33.00 gE 
Week before .|30.75|29.75|28.25|35.00 12:90] 13.80 
* : 
Last week ..|34.75/37:50/32.25/45.00 13.65, 15:28 
week before -|37.25/40.00|34.75/45.00 
ominy feeaq— COR 
Last week ..(39.50 39.00 CES a. 2 = oem 
‘Week before ./39.50 39.00 
aig a , 1928 | 1927] 1926| 1925 
Last weék ..|51.75 48.50 : 
Week before :|52:50/ {50.00 July 7 22.22 Wertivest| anes 
OT aca. -~ SS Bpesere 1.0495 {1.0346 -76%4}1.09 
Last week 57.00 July 10 eccecoces 1.06% 1.03%) -75% |1.0B% 
Week before 157.00 PS aay ae 1.07%]1.04%6| .75%|1.10% 
Tankage— Sr. ES SEE Sin ceaatcs 1.0916|1.04 | .76 [1.10% 
Last week FE 70.00) 80.00/70.00 
Week before . 70.00 30.00|70.00 | STOCKER AND: FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
Gluten— s TO CORN BELT STATES 
ast week .. 39.20 The following table shows the shipments 
Week before . is 39.20 | of stocker and feeder cattle to oie eae 


























*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.48, week pe- 
fore $13.71. Chicago—Last week $12.02, 
week before $12.05. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 23%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.00, 
and cotton at New York 22.5c. Iowa ele- 
vator. shelled corn prices are about 93c 
for No. 3 shelled and 9i¢ for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, new oats 35c, wheat $1.15%. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Wxports of wheat the first week in 
July were 4,262,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3,721,000 bushels the week before 
and 2,666,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. rts of corn the first week 
in July were 46,000 bushels, as compared 
with 30,000 bushels for the week before 
and 60,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the first week 
in July were 878,000 bushels, as compared 
with 008 bushels for the week before 
and 201,009 bushels for the same week lagt 
year. 





GOVERNMENT JULY CROP REPORT 
Harvested Indicated 


5-yr. av. by Condi 
tion Re- 
192-1927 1927 xome 


Corn oorecdp tee 774 2, 
er bu... 549 bag S44 
Durum wheat, four 






CN ae 6 odin odie ws 76 74 
Other Fe gy wheat, 

Uni States, bu. 200 242 183 
All wheat bu.. -- 808 873 800 
Oats, ies ahlen - 2,348 1.184 1,320 
Barley, bu. . 209 264 303 
‘Rye, bu..... - 54.9 58.3 39.3 
®ilaxseed,.- bu 23.4 26.6. 5 
Rice, bu. .......... 36.3 40.1 4 

- toms.. 7.46 7.75 6.76 

‘Potatoes, white, bu. 384 407 444 

Sweet potatoes, bu. 78.0 93.9 75.3 

‘Tobacco, gee 1,196 1,312 

Beans, dry edible, bu. 17.1 16.9 16. 
} Peanuts, Ibs. ...... 706 807 

day, all tame, tons $2.1. 1065. -84,4 

























































































belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 














co [2] eo 
bacg tay & > 
se | of | of | Ses 
“ 7 as — ep 
= oN | O88 -= 
Zo | So | eo | “5 
o § o = o 5 ny 
BS BS BS 3s4 
Ore 98.8) 116.2 96.4 78.3 
Illinofs ...... 50.38 55.8 39.1 59.4 
Missouri coe 65.4; 120.3) 115.6 75.6 
Nebraska 91.6 75. 79.1; 104.1 
bones 101.7] 133.2 87.5; 108.8 
Indiana ..... 74.2 77. 59.3 71.5 
- pisses 2 55.8} 117.1 70.1 67.5 
Total 7 corn 
belt states. $0.1 94.6 73.3 86.6 




















Free Bulletins on 






Farm Sanitation 


that tell how to prevent diseases of animals 
saileubigucan 


KEDMA 


Kills Parasites Disinfects 
Bulletin No. 151, Farm Senitation; No. 160, 
Hog Diseases; No. 163, Poulzry. 


r— _ 
NEMA CAPSULES 
KILL INTESTINAL WORMS 
‘Worm Bulletin No. 650, for all live stock; 
Kresa Dip No: 1 and Nemes Capsules at your © 

; drug store. Free Bulletins sent‘ by 
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PARKE, DAVIS & CO 
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. Highest prices guaranteed. J. 
eC 
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WALLACES’ 


char eye? 


} ek. Soni ae Sa Se 
FARMER, July 20, 1 








Our Readers Market 








Look for what you need 
ell what you wish through these 





[RATE 8c PER WORD T= Nae axp 
| Gesamte cr sere 


Se eee 
















SCHEDULE OF RATES 














No. Words | No. insertions 
1 2 4 
20 cccccccecccecees/$1.60 [$3.20 |$4.80 $6.40 
BL cccccccsccccccce! 1.68 | 3.38 04 | 6.72 
Ss sebescbevececsss| B00 1 Bae 1 Sas. 1.2508 
eee FE eke 
Mn * wetiececnsdeosewel acne Jeet mae tee 
25 .ccceseccececess| 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 cccccccccccccees| 2-08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
avecccececcecess| B16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.66 
BB .ccccnccecceess-| 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
No advertisement for less 60 


than $1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or nrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 

current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
er cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GEO. McCUTCHBON & CO. want early 
1928 broilers. We pay more money for 
early springs than any house in the coun- 
try. We have the kind of trade that buys 
them. Write for quotations before sell- 
ing your poultry and dressed calves. Geo. 
McCutcheon & Co., Cor. Fulton and May 
Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 

















+. veal wanted for premium trade. 





WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
H. White 


Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, III. 


ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eges. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 





Son, Chicago. 


Established 1890. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


BUY your shepherd and police pups here. 
Eleven years experience raising farm 
dogs. Done experimenting. 205 breeding 
animals. All workers. Prices reasonable. 
J. Isaken, Springfield, Minn. 
OFFERING beautiful, purebred, wolf gray 
Police pups, heeling parents, six and 
ten dollars; also older dogs. Roy Vaughn, 
Selma, Iowa. 
WHITE Collie pups, 6 weeks old. From 
heel driving parents. Beautifully mark- 
ed. Males $10. Females $5. Robert Knud- 
son, Badger, Iowa. 
SELLING purebred police pups, grey or 
black, excellent cattle and watch dogs. 
Males $15; females $8. James Cummings, 
Dawson, Minnesota. 
FOR SALE—Tom, Dick and Harry, three 
pure bred white Spitz pups. $5 cash. 
John Robinson, Earlville, lowa. 


Englewood, 




















FARM LANDS 


WISCONSIN 


WOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents}and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
‘Wisconsin. 
IF YOU want a nice farm and home, comé 
to Wood County, Wisconsin, a very pro-- 
gressive dairy section. We are getting 
out a fine list of farm bargains, that can 
be bought direct from the owners. No 














LIVESTOCK 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
D steers, calves, yearlings, two- 
— olds, sorted in even sizes; most all 
dehorned; some T. B. tested heifer calves 
and veartags) some fleshy cattle eating 
corn. V. W. Channel, Douds, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“KILWEED” kills Canada thistles and 
all other noxious weeds. Positively 
Geneve. to exterminate such pests. 

sily applied. Send one dollar for 
trial package. Manufactured by National 
Chemical o., Box 92, Wilton Junction, 
owa. i 














BAGS 





commission. Send for this list at once. Wr 

Write Homeseeker’s Guide, Arpin, Wis- jy By ted yo Rel ron Sees 

consin. coln Bag Co., Springfield, Il. 
MISCELLANEOUS BUILDING MATERIAL 











LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 

struction in Montana spens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for remt. Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in fruit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low’ homeseekers rates. E. 
Cc. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 





LUMBER, Shingles, posts, sola direct 16 


years by_experienced lumbermen; low 
prices, good lumber, satisfaction guaran~ 
teed; inquiries solicited. Karlot Lumber 


Co., Tacoma, ash. 
FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
MANURE spreaders and packers direct 
from factory to farmer. Write for prices 
to Box 287, Liberty, Indiana. 
LIGHTING PLANT 
32 V. % K. W. electric plant; Delco gen- 
erator with Westinghouse 200 A. H. Int. 
Rate Battery, 1 year old. Emmet Paetz, 
Algona, Iowa. 




















NURSES WANTED 

NURSES—An unusual opportunity for 

girls of good Christian character, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, to enter a 
Class “A” hospital as student nurses. 
Must be physically fit and furnish satis- 
factory references. At least two years 
high school required. Maintenance and 
financial remuneration during course. Ad- 
dress, Superintendent of Nurses, Wash- 
ington Park Community Hospital, 438 E. 
Sixtieth, Chicago, Ill. 


TENANT WANTED 


A FIRST-CLASS tenant farmer with help, 

stock and equfpment to handle a 640- 
acre farm on share and cash plan. Send 
applications and recommendations to 
Henry H. Nelson, Sibley, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. 0. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farnt , Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


























SHBPHERD and Collie pups, from good 
stock; males $4.50 and females $2.75. B. 
A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


1OWA 
FOR SALE BY OWNPER—Wonderful ten 
acre home, $20,000 worth of improve- 
ments, ten room modern house, large 
screen porch, hot water heat, electric 
lights, city water, bath; beautifully lo- 











y cated, grand shade trees, No. Five trans- 


continental highway pass, ‘concrete one 
block, two car tile garage, fine tile hog 
house, hen house, barn, alfalfa, grapes, 
berries, 150 fruit trees, woven wire 
fenced, edge of town, good city schools, 
immediate sale cheap, $13,500, half cash. 
Come see, bring money; no letters an- 
swered; bargain, life time chance. Will- 
iam Pace, Owner, Independence, Iowa. 
A. L. McClernon, Manager. 
REAL buy—80 acre farm, highly im- 
roved, all fenced hog-tight, tiled, elec- 
tric lights. Near market, consoli- 
dated school and churches. Four miles 
from Iowa State College. Estate must be 
settled. Write quick. E. J. Charlson, R. 
No. 4, Ames, Iowa. met 
318 ACRBES Marshall County farm. 65 
acres good blue grass 
farm land. Estate must 
$100 per acre. Write Wm. Miller, Mar- 
shalitown, Iowa, R. 6. 
NO. 1 DAIRY. 20 Reg. Jerseys. 30 acres. 
Modern dairy barn, all equipment. Real 
money maker. Poor health reason. $5,000. 
Address H. A. Smith, 109 Vine Street, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
$4,000 will buy 150 acres. Tilled, fenced, 7 
room house, large barn and other build- 
ings. Might trade. De Young, 
Sigourney, Iowa. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
BARGAIN—160 acres, Ransom county, N. 
D.; good small set buildings; 30 acres 
pasture, balance field; good well; school, 
church; $30 per acre—terms. Ulland Mort- 
gage Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
FOR RENT—Southeastern North Dakota 
farms. Liberal crop share contract. En- 
gage Fear we 1. Possession October 1. 
ood buildings. “Near market. Address 
Lock Box 102, Montpelier, N. D. 
WASHINGTON 
QUIT paying rent on high-priced land; 
own a home in a won erful climate; 
fruit, real. place to 


diversified farmi 
Write for free booklet. Reference. 
National Bank. Colville 














Elmer 






































FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers, T. B. tested, reasonable 
prices. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 





JERSEYS 

FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 

proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 

A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 

FIVE choice grade Jersey heifers, five 
to seven weeks old, $125; shipped sub- 
ect to. inspection. Lakewood Farm, 
Vhitewater, Wis. 

MILKING SHORTHORNS 


MILKING Shorthorn bull calves from one 

to eleven months, sired by Bates bull 
out of good production dams. H. W. G. 
(Folkers, Scotch Grove, Iowa. 

















PHOTO DEVELOPING 


ROLL developed and seven prints, one 

print hand colored, 30 cents. Pasco 
‘Photo Laboratories, Dept. O, 2921 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. : 


WATERERS 


Hog or chicken fountains made out of 

your old steel drum. Send $1.95, and 
we will send you postpaid castiron water- 
ing bowl with fittings. Mention location 
of faucet hole in drum. Literature on re- 
sc Automatic Currier Co., Cherokee, 
owa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


SWEET’S Patent Service, Registered At- 
torneys, 296-12437. Age, experience, 

youth, energy, ready to serve you. Send 

sketch. Twenty-sixth St., Des Moines, 

Iowa. 

BAIR, Freeman &. Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and_ trade-marks. 802 

Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


SAVE 25 per cent by ordering your chicks 

now. Buy my big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited Superior Bred Baby Chicks at these 
low prices, and let nature help raise them 
into real profit. White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns and Anconas, 8% cents; all 
heavy breeds, 10% cents; mixed heavy, 9 
cents. These chicks will grow into real 
money for you, and the demand is going 
to be good. 100 per cent live arrival guar- 
anteed. Order at once from this ad. H. 
F. Goodwin, La Porte City Hatchery, La 
Porte City, Iowa, Box W. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLANT Lyman’s Grimm Alfalfa now for 

a big cash crop early next spring. Gen- 
uine Grimm is leafier and higher in feed- 
ing value than other varieties. Al seed 
scarified, necessitating less per acre. A. 
B. en A eg Introducer of Grimm Alfalfa, 
Excelsior, Minn. 



































Gentlemen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing..................0....WOrds, to run 
srsceeeeseecsereereeeeeethmes im your paper. I enclose a remittance Of §.......:.....ccc00 





Address 








Write your ad here: 














as I have sold the milking machine. 
satisfactory.” 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


_ A Classified Ad Sold His Milking Machine 
Ed. Ralston of Cherokee, Iowa, writes us: “Please discontinue my ad, 


The results of the ad were highly 














—— 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARD Alfalfa Seed: $7.80 per bus 

Sweet: Clover $4.00; both test 95% pure 
Return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas, 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











The battle between the commissioners 
and those stations ordered off the aj 


grows more fierce every day. The com. 
missioners state that the full plan 
reallocation of power and waves will }, 
complete by Sept. 1 and that we may 
expect great improvement in radio recep. 
tion after that date. Let us all continue 
to hope for the best and be prepared: for 
the worst. 

'WEEI, Boston, has placed a ban 
Scotch jokes, or rather on pokes againgt 
the Scotch. Some people would say ther 
is no such thing as a Scotch joke. Any. 
how any humorist who wants to broa¢. 
cast the familiar type of humor generally 
directed at the Scots had better stay 
away from WEBEI, Boston. ; 

In Alaska, says a news article, KOI, 
Council Bluffs, is a great favorite. At 
one place just inside the Arctic circle g 
family with a radio set constantly listeng 
to programs from that station and when 
reception is particularly good a lanterp 
is hoisted on a flag pole as a signal to 
neighbors, . This attracts many Eskimog, 
who crowd into the house to listen. 

According. to a questionnaire sent out 
by KOA, Denver, farmers and their fam- 
ilies prefer entertainment from their 
radio sets and regard information as of 
secondary importance. That may be the 
case with the KOA listeners, but Iowa. 
farmers seem to like talks and informa- 
tion, especially when the talks are good 
and on important subjects and the in- 
formation is reliable. I find more and | 
more people who have had sets for a long 
time who want something earlly substan- 
tial, something more lasting than _ the 
constant’ music and entertainment. 

The radio commission has been com- 
pelled to move into larger quarters. They 
need plenty of room to accommodate all 
the people who are going to fight for 
their place on the air. There are about 
162 stations ordered off the air. One 
station owner said he expected to call at 
least five hundred witnesses. The com- 
mission should get ready for a move into 
still larger quarters soon. 

What is the origin of the word Yankee? 
I have just listened to Yankee Doodle 
and was reminded of recent article in 
which the writer stated that, the word 
‘Yankee was derived from a Cherokee 
word ‘“Cankkee,” meaning coward or 
slave. Some authorities state that the 
word was derived from the _ Scotch 
“Yankie,’’ meaning shrewd, while others- 
claim that it was originally the Indian 
way of saying English. 

The South Sea Islanders are now broad- 
easting from New ~° York—bright music 
that you don’t have to “understand.” You 
can listen and enjoy it whether you have 
what some people call a musical soul or 
not. I have not a musical soul but I 
think I have a musical ear. When I 
listen to music that pleases my ear I 
don’t want to be bothered with the 
necessity for understanding it. When I 
listen to grand opera I don’t understand 
it and it makes me feel as tho I had 
indigestion. 

I have looked thru program after pro- 
gram but cannot find anything particular- 
ly startling to ask you to tune in this 
week. In the summer ‘the stations all 
seem to settle down into a sort of reg- 
ular routine. In September things will 
be different and stations will begin to 


compete with each other and we shall. 


have better radio. 

Did you hear Miss Earhart broadcast 
Wednesday night? She gets all the glory, 
all the advertising and will probably get 
all the money if there is any to be made 
out of the flight to Europe. The men 
who did the actual flying get little. They 
seem to take the place of the bridegroom 
at a wedding; there of necessity but not 
really important. 

Also did you hear the fiery southerner 
raving on Thursday night? There is no 
ned to mention the station; you know 
the one I mean. Doggone it, how he 
raved. -Confound, plague take and dog- 
gone it that man was certainly in fine 
form, wound up, fully charged and thoroly 
enjoying himself. This time honors weré 
about evenly divided between Hoover 
the commission. 


It cost more to broadcast the Demo 


cratic convention than the Republican af- 
fair. The two together cost over $180,000. 
That’s a lot of money isn’t it? But it 
was well worth doing. 

Jack Temple does not seem to be with 
KWKH any more. Do any of my readers 
know what has become of him? I should 
be very glad indeed to hear from anybody 






who can give any information as to his | 


whereabouts. 


A very good orchestra is now enter 


taining us from WOC (Sunday, 9:30 DB | 


m.).. Reception is particularly good and 
there is not a sound of static. 


tuned in. It was broadcast 
music and it came in very 
good tone and volume. 


KMOX, St. Louis, was the mext station — 
Hawaiian 
early with 
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Fresh From the Country 








1OWA 
Northwestern—Sioux County, July 12— 
Harvest has begun. Wheat is a big crop. 
‘All small grain is good. Many fields of 
corn are laid by. As a rule corn looks 
good, altho some fields are uneven. The 
crop prospects in this community has 
never been better. Poultry prices are 
ood. Fries are hard to get. Most rais- 
ers having sold out to dealers, live 
weight. Eggs bring 25 cents, butterfat 42 
cents.—Mrs. A. ‘B. Maynard. 
Northeastern—Howard County, July 13 
—The hot weather of the last two weeks 
has made a great improvement in the 
corn crop and small grain is looking fine. 
Haying is quite well started, altho tim- 
othy is just in thes second bloom. There 
is very little clover in the hay this year. 
paving in Howard county roads will soon 
start. We have had quite a little rain the 
last two weeks.—H. E. Wells. 
Eastern—Delaware County, July 13— 
Corn looks good, some of the earlier fields 
are beginning to tassle, the latest is about 
knee high. Barley will soon be ripe. The 
oats are turning. There is considerable 
smut in all fields that did not have the 
seed treated, more in the late sowing 
than the early and the hot weather last 
week caused some fields to blight a little 
over the top. Some have started haying 
but cam not make much progress yet on 
account of the rain. _ Showers almost 
every day this week. The mowing and 
raking is the biggest job. Potatoes look 
extra good and with these rains I would 
think they would be a good crop. Gar- 
dens are doing well.—C. D. Hunt. 
Central—Grundy County, July 13— 
Farmers don’t seem to be happy unless 
they have some thing to worry about. 
Prospects now seem better for a bump- 
er crop. Some corn started to shoot out 
Blossoms. Some have some to lay by. 
Haying in full blast and. barley and early 
oats turning, maybe by Monday some 


will have to,stast to cut. Rain most every’ 


other day: Lots of grain lodge and these 
delays of wet weather gets farmers balled 
up. Everything conres at once and few 
fields may get seft. Way crop light, 
about one ton the acre. Stock of every 
kind doing well, no disease, altho a few 
losses by lightning. Potatoes very good, 
big tubers. Gardens good and roads fair 
considering the excessive rains.. Some 
packing sows and selling prices good. 
Farmers who got hail are plowing the 
grain and putting in soybeans and sudan 
grass.—Gus Treimer. 
Northwestern—Butler County, July 13— 
We are having hot and wet weather. Hay 
making is the order of the day, but is 
going slow because of the rain. Wheat 
and oats getting ripe fast. Livestock in 
good condition.—Geo. I. Mayer. 
Southern—Union County, July 13—The 
warm nights and warmer days together 
with plenty of moisture has put the corn 


crop at least two weeks ahead of last. 


year. Small grain is ripening. Some 
has been cut and prospects are for at 
least an average crop. Meadows have 
thickened up some, but the crop will be 
a little short. Blue grass pastures are 
growing some. Corn is selling at around 
$1.00 to $1.10 a bushel. Bees are storing 
a good surplus of honey.—Vernon Rayl. 


Western—Guthrie County, July 13—~— 
Corn is growing finely, plenty of moisture 
and heat. The rains keep the hay makers 
guessing tho. Cutting of early oats and 
winter wheat is well under way. Second 
cutting of alfalfa is about ready and corn 
is being laid by. Altogether it is easy to 
get in a full day’s work. Pastures have 
greatly improved. Corn is 95 cents and. 
cream 41 cents.—C. H. Taylor. . 


Southeastern—Louisa County, July 13— 
We have been having real corn weather 
the past few weeks and corn has made 
good use of it. Heavy excessive rains 
have delayed corn plowing, fields being 
badly washed and some fields becoming 
weedy. Much of the corn should be cul- 
tivated again, but will have to be passed 
up for harvesting. Wheat, barley and 
early oats are being cut, some of which 
has been tangled up by wind and heavy 
rains. A small amount of hay has been 
put up. Hay has improved considerably 
the past few weeks. All crops in general 
have improved much of late. Small grain 
Promises to be of good quality, altho 
yield is not expected to be heavy. Favor- 
able weather for harvesting is needed at 
present. Weather has been favorable for 
small fruit, raspberry crop was good and 
blackberries look promising. Many farm- 
ers vaccinating and worming thin pigs. 
Considerable culling of poultry to help 
eliminate feed bill. Cream, 44 cents; eggs, 
23 cents.—C. L. Duncan. 


Northeastern—Bremer County, July 13 
—Rains every day, just enough to keep 
everything soaked up. Haying has just 
Started. It takes quite a while to cure 
the hay as it has a high moisture content. 
Most of the rye has been cut this’ week. 
Velvet barley is ripe and several have 
cut that. Oats are turning and promise 
to be a fair crop. Corn is looking well. 
Some in tassel. Potatoes are coming in 
and with prospects as they are they will 
be selling at 25 cents per bushel by fall. 
Apple crop light. Garden stuff: plentiful. 
—J. Diedrich. 





Southern—Marion County, July 13— 
Corn is growing nicely and most fields 
look very promising, however there are 
many, Many acres.of weedy corn in the 
county and these will receive no more 
cultivation. Some corn in tassel. Wheat 
cutting about half done. Some oats and 
barley are cut. Haying about done. Early 
estimates of wheat yields are 25-30 bush- 
els. This looks a little too high because 
most wheat is thin, due to dry spring. 


‘{Fruit crop light. Corn 93 cents per 


bushel; top hogs $10.25 per hundred.—F. 
Marion L. Jolly. 

South Central—Madison County, July 
18—We have been having some very hot 
weather with plenty of rain, which has 
been good for the corn. Corn is looking 
fine as it is all laid by. The wheat is 
being put in the shock. Wheat and oats 
are mostly good and there is a large acre- 
age. The farmers have been busy the 
past week between showers, some plow- 
ing corn, some making hay, others are 
cutting and shocking grain. We had a 
big rain with lots of hail July 10 and an- 
other big rain July 11. Stock of all kinds 
are looking well. There is lots of chick- 
ens going to market. Some corn is being 
shipped.—C. J. Young. 

Central—Story County, July 10—A tem- 
perature of 85 degrees with a good breeze 
seems cool after the humid weather of 
last week. Too much rain put the soil in 
bad shape and kept men out of the fields. 
Showers and sunshine are needed. Corn 
is knee high in places. Some pretty 
weedy. Oats and some corn are blown 
down July 5. Barley, rye and wheat look 
fine. Alfalfa, clover and timothy are 
light, partly due to.winter killing and 
partly to cold, dry spring. Sweet clover 
rank. Hogs, beef and dairy cattle and 
corn are good prices with small amounts 
for sale. Gardens good, especially early 
stuff. Cherries a light crop. Apples and 
Plums blowing down badly. Hogs, $10.35; 
new oats, 35 cents; sweet ‘cream, 48 cents. 
eggs, 23-28 cents.—Mrs,. E. O. Robinson. 

Centrai—Poweshiek County, July. 3—~ 
Plenty of rain lately. Barley turning. Saw~ 
one piece of wheat in shock last night 
on way to town. Some corn to large to 
plow, will all be laid by by another week 
except sweet corn. Looks like oats will 
be rusty from'‘6ig dews and hot sun. Oats, 
50 cents, hogs $10.25, cattle high. —F. 
A. W. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
July 10—We have had a spell of heat and 
thunder showers and high winds that has 
blown down wheat on lowlands. Small 
grain is very slow maturing owing to its 
Being somewhat thin stand and higher 
growth. Much corn is very weedy as the 
dry forepart held back the germination 
of weed seed and the moisture and hot’ 
weather brought on a rapid growth. Corn 
is still a little behind time and a little 
more hot weather needed.—Arthur Nel- 
son, 


tLLINOIS 

Central—Montgomery County, July 13— 
Corn shoulder high and being plowed frist 
time, lots of it very grassy and weedy 
on account of so much rain. Soybeans 
are growing good except early sown which 
are grassy on account. of lack of cultiva- 
tion. Some still plowing for beans. Beans 
sown since July 4 seem to be a better 
stand and cleaner than others. Practically 
all beans are Virginias. Hay average 
light none cut yet, no clover, no wheat. 
Oats are turning and average to good. 
Pastures good. Good gardens.—R. C. C. 


Southeastern—Wabash County,—Cooler 
after an extremely hot spell that killed 
scores of horses. The wet season has 
subsided and farmers have again resumed 
corn plowing. Some fields horse high 
being plowed the first time. Some fields 
more like a hay field than corn, much of 
which has turned yellow. Very little hay 
properly cured. Wheat usually fair to 
good, almost a total failure. Many fields 
left uncut. Many fields of fine oats, al- 
tho this is not an oat country. Some little 
cotton grown in extreme southern part of . 
county altho this marks the north line of 
cotton growing. Not many marketable 
hogs, but an almost normal supply of 
small porkers. Cattle very scarce, not 
many sheep. Plenty farm hep and times 
are dull.—s. 


“NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 7 
—Wheat harvest is nearly over except 
some who are waiting for the combines. 
Some combines had to quit the 6th be- 
cause the grain was too green and damp 
yet. Personally I don’t think they will 
ever be a great success here because the 
grain ripens too uneven here, has too 
many weeds in it and we don’t dare wait 
to long on account of storms and wet 
fields. Early oats like the konatas, ker- 
sians, etc., are all cut. Had a good rain 
today and this evening which was badly 
needed for corn and pastures.—Charles 
M. Turner. ; 





MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Atchison County,.July 9 
—Crop situation is fairly good. Much 
rain but farmers are getting \corn laid 
by in fair condition.—T. B. Rankin. 


| of Rockford, Illinois, and will take posses- 


“est implement concerns in the business, 


‘dealers. The J. I Case Threshing Ma- 


‘possible to produce a hog that was im- 





\ 
J. 1. CASE THRESHING CO. BUY 
EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM PLANT 
Announcement is. made by the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine (Company, Inc., of 
Racine, Wisconsin, that they have pur- 
chased the implement plant and business 
of the Emerson-Brantingham Corporation 


sion of and operate the-plant from August 
1. This brings together two of the old- 


and gives the J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 


chine Company a complete line of farm 
equipment. 

The Emerson-Brantingham Company 
was established in 1852, the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company ten years 
prior. The latter company has made a 
full line of agricultural implements, such 
as plows and harrows, pulverizgers, corn 
and cotton cultivators, manure spreaders, 
grain and corn binders, mowers, sulky 
and side delivery hay rakes, grain drills, 
corn and cotton planters, hay loaders, 
potato planters and diggers, and allied 
equipment, all of which is well and fav- 
orably known. to both farm folks. and 


chine Company. are makers of a very 
complete line of power farming equip- 
ment, including tractors, threshers, com- 
bines, hay balers, silo fillers, likewise 
Grand Detour horse and tractor drawn 
tillage implements. Both plants are mod- 
ern in buildings and equipment, and they 
supply not ohly domestic but foreign 
trade as well. 

The Case Company expect to retain the 
seHing force of the Emerson-Brantingham 
Company, which has nine branch houses 
in the United States, the branch in Iowa 
being located at Des Moines. The pur- 
chase includes the implement inventory 
of these branches as well as at the fac- 
tory. ‘ 

It is an important consolidation, and 
will be of interest to users of both Emer- 
son-Brantingham and Case equipment. 


PROFITS || 
PURE BRED ANDO 
\ OTHERWISE {7 
By A. Rambler 

Experiments conducted by E. Roberts 
and L. E. Card, of the University of [li- 
nois, in endeavoring to produce a strain 
of poultry that would be immune to white 
diarrhea, have been so successful that we 
can not help but suggest the possibilities 
of developing more disease resistant 
strains of hogs and cattle. 

Farmers have often remarked when 
changing breeds or buying: their breeding 
stock of a different breed, “how much 
more disease free it seems.’”’ This may be 
due to three things, crossing of cold- 
bloods, the animals may have been raised 
free of disease, and, last, we think some 


strains may carry a certain immunity to 
some diseases. Many have thought it 


























mune to cholera. Experiments covering 
a period of years were conducted by one 
of our leading agricultural colleges with 
this objective in mind: Results were very 
gratifying for several years, but not con- 
clusive enough to be given to the public 
as facts. We question the possibility of 
cholera being controlled by producing 
strains that are immune, but enough has 
been done to indicate®the possibility of 
controlling some less*violent diseases in 
this way. 


The value of a proved sire has been 
demonstrated by Mapleside King Paul, a 
Holstein bull raised by H. W. Norton, of 
Michigan, and sold as a calf to a small 
breeder in that state..- Mapleside King 
Paul’s dam had a record of 22,547 pounds 
of milk and 855 pounds of butterfat; his 
granddam, 16,131 pounds of milk and 723 
pounds of butterfat, the average test be- 
ing 4.48 per cent—at that time the high- 
est test reported for the year. Because 
of this, the bull was purchased by the 
Bureau of Dairying, and on completing a 
breeding test, it was found that he had 
increased the butterfat content of his 
daughters over that of their dams. 

We firmly believe that sires can be 
found in hogs that, upon test, will pro- 
duce more economical feeding animals 
than we now have. The profitable pro- 
ducers can be found. 


It is significant that Mapleside King 
Paul was located thru the record of his 
grand-dam, and no doubt the same sys- 
tem may be worked out in hogs whereby 
a strain may be discovered that will re- 
— a minimum of feed per 100 pounds 
gain. 


While we are dwelling on cattle and 
the possibility of producing disease-free 
strains, one of the great opportunities. 
would be in controlling contagious abor- 
tion thru the development of a strain re- 
sistant to this disease. 





SUMMER PRUNE YOUNG BRAMBLES 

The summer pinching or topping of 
young canes of the blackberry and black 
and purple raspberry, but not of the red 
raspberry, is distinctly advantageous ac- 
cording to J. S. Shoemaker of the Ohio 
experiment station. 


“Black and purple raspberries and. 
blackberries are pinched to check term- 
inal growth, help the development of 
fairly low,- well branched, stocky plants, 
and prevent the breakage of canes. The 
tips are pinched off with the fingers or 
cut off with a sharp knife or shears. 

‘“‘New canes of the black raspberry are 
pinched when they attain a height of 18 
to 24 inches, and blackberries and purple 
raspberries when they are 24 to 30 inches 
high. It is also a good plan to pinch back 
the laterals of blackberries when they are 
about a foot long. : 

“It is not advisable to cut back severe- 
ly the canes of raspberries _or blackber- 
ries after they have reached a height of 
three feet or more? Such practice tends 
to produce laterals from. only the weakest 
buds on the cane.” 

Summer pinching of the red raspberry, 
on the other hand, is not advised, as it 
is likely. to result in the formation of 
branches which are quite susceptible to 
winter killing. 





WANT TO PLAN A PICNIC? 

Farm folks who want to plan enter- 
tainment for the fall festival or commun- 
ity picnic amd are short of ideas for en- 
tertainment should write to the Iowa 
State College Extension service. The 
college workers have recently prepared 
2 pamphiet for this purpose and tf you 
want to know how to organize a caterpil- 
lar race, prepare the contestants for the 
standing ‘broad grin or engineer a hog 
calling contest, ask the extension depart- 
ment for their program service or, write 
to W. H. Stacy at Ames. The extension 
service also has plans for entertaining 
little folks, speciai features for handling 
Four-H club rallies, fairs and community 
programs and material suitable for camp- 
ing groups away from.home. If you plan 
any celebration it will be to your advan- 
_ tage to write the -Ames -experts for sug- 
gestions. . 





HOLSTEINS 


PD 5 snore Fat! 
We, 5, more at: 


if MT 


have produced 
ive 
of butterfat 

: Write for literature 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
230 East Ohio Street _ Chicago, Hlinois 


1000 Ibs. or more 
ina year are Holsteins. 











HOLSTEINS 


an splendid young Holstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has « record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.0.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Ed. Rensink, Hospers, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Aberdeen Angus 


Six nice beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 
caps, Trojans, ete., sired by Elation K., 22,200 
Ib. State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
w.s. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 1OWA 


HAMPSHIRES 
We can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 


Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 
Big Four Farms, 

















Brooklyn, Iowa 


Sows and gilts bred to farrow 
HAMPSHIRE = a Gilts not bred. 
Cc. A. PRENTICE, _— Sac City, Iowa 


ARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate : 











nice fall gilts. E. B. Hem, pig : 
TAMWORTHS 





TAMWORTH bred gilts and sows and 
open spring gilts. 35 to 
pick from are sure to please. $25 and up. 
Gelden Rod Stock Farm 
R. RB. No. 1, Bex 111, Davenport, lowa 





Oo, New Booklet on “Raising Tamworth 
Swine and Why?” is ready. We will send it toany 
one interested. It’s free, just your name and address 
ia all that’s required. J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today er come and see them. 
Cresto 














McMEE BEOS., m, lowa 
HORSES 
Percherons iz: 


blacks and greys, ton and heavier, $350 
each. Younger stallions tower price. 
awe, See foal by side and bred 


CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, IOWA 











Six hard jobs that point the way to new economy 


op 54 paaabeas ie 


Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 4) 


. Lindbergh has flown the “Spirit of St. Louis” over 42,000 
miles—with Mobiloil. 
Byrd flew to the North Pole—with Mobiloil. 


The Citroen cars, first to cross the Sahara Desert—used 
Mobiloil. . 


28 of the 30 contractors working on New York’s new 
$95,000,000 subway use Mobiloil or other Vacuum Oil 
Company products. 


The Leviathan, and the Majestic, two of the largest liners 
afloat, and the Mauretania, the fastest, use Gargoyle Marine 
Oils, sister products to Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


When fire engine builders demonstrate their fire-fighting — 


equipment, 9 out of 10 use Mobiloil. 


Saves you money 


There is but one reason why Mobiloil is selected time 
and time again for the hardest lubrication work. Quality. 
This quality has made Mobiloil the most asked-for oil 
among farmers today. 


» 


It is very common for farmers to find that Mobiloil 
shows reduced oil consumption of from 10% to 50%. 


Other savings come from fewer repairs, less time lost 
through over-heating and breakdowns; more mileage be- 
tween carbon removals and all-around general improve- 
ment in engine operation. 


How to buy 


'For a season’s supply we recommend the.55-gallon and 
30-gallon drums with convenient faucet. On these large 
drums your Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial 
discount. : : 


Other Mobiloil containers are: 10-gallon steel drums with 
faucet, 5-gallon cans in easy-tipping racks and 1-gallon 
and 1-quart cans. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart which 
recommends the correct grades of Mobiloil for your car, 
tractor and truck. You are always sure with— 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 





‘VACUUM OIL COMPANY 









































© i x oe 
Make this chart your guide 
> 
It shows the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. for certain prominent cats. If 
your car is not listed below, see at your 
dealer’s, the complete Mobiloil Chart, 
which recommends the correct grades for 
all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 
‘ * 1928 1927 1926 1925 
NAMES OF Engine }: Engine | Engine | Engine 
sists S 
sor TETETEH TTT 
2 ‘ ET £& s s 
3 = a = ¥ = ¥ = ‘ 
Auburn, 666. .5...)....f....}....f...., AL ALAITA 
if See A {Arc.] A [Are.] A [Arc.] A’ | Arc. 
” other model A | Arc.| A | Arc.) A | A [Are.| Are. 
sa Wensked ke A_{Arc,}' A. | Are.] A | Arc.| A | Are. 
Cadillac... <....:. | BB | Arc. | BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.} A | Arc. 
Chandles Special Sig A [Are.|. A’ } A feed oe pe dae. 
“ other mode A | Arc.) A | Arc.| A | Arc.} A | Arc. 
Chevrolet... 0. A Ai LA [Arc.] A po A | Arc. 
Cheysler, teyt | A Are.) Av | Arc.| A A | Arc. 
“Imperial 84 BB} Ares} AP ALATA T....).... 
« -- othermededly A jArc PA LATA LALATA 
Dodge*Brothers:;..) A }Arc.f A [Arc.]. A | Arc.} A | Arc. 
Durant. 0.6.6... Af Are fo... Fe... A] Arc.} A | Are. 
RAM o04% «ane bec A jArc.} A a. A [Arc.} A | Are. 
Piet 3 f eS vues Pespel A PAre. | A’ | Are. | Are. | Are. 
Ford: ModdiA’... | A [ABs |. tee Dd. 
“ a ee lal tele EE} E)E 
Franklin, .<.:... BB | Are. | BB} BB} BB} BB| BB 
rdner, 8-cyl..... A [Are.| Aj Ate.] A | Are} A | Arc. 
“- other teceEi- cei caetewe 1 A LALA FA 
i ee A’ Are | Af Are| A | Are: A | Aref, 
Hupmobile........ A JAre.f A [Are] A | Arc.} A | Are. 
Lions ccs0s 3) ‘|eBlAeTATALALALAL AT 
Marmon, 8-cyl... . . A jArc.} A [Are.t.... fia. 8... ed --.. 
“ ghermodlA BB} ALT ALTALATAILAILA 
Ae ee -« | A [Are] A. [Aref A | Are. | Are. | Are. 
lash..... A Arc. A | Arc.] A | Arc.) A | Arc. 
Oakland. ......... A [Arc.| A [Are.} A | Arc} A | Arc. 
smobile.....:.. A [Are.| A jArc.) A [Are] A | Are. 
Overland ali models,.J....}....] A | Arc.f A | Are.| A | Are. 
Pachard..,....... A [Arc.] A |Arc.] A [Arc.} A | Are. 
Paige all -[....) A [Are } A [Arc. | Are. | Arc. 
Peerless 90,70,72 | BB} AT ATATATAILAILA 
“  other'modelss A} Arc.| A |Arc.] A | Arc.] A | Are. 
ae Se ae A jAre.] A [Arc.j A | Arc.f....]...- 
Reo all models... A jArc.| A | Arc.] A [Arc.| A | Are. 
WM cA tee Saas A fArc.] A | Arc.] A [Are.] A | Arc. 
studebaker........ A {[Are.| A | Arc. A [Are.| A | Are. 
A oak ‘Kaighe yi A jAre.] A | Are. $ on $ oo 
u ight eke Peers Pee re. 
ee Seyi BB | Are.| BB | Arc. BB | Are] BB | Are. 












































Mobiloil 
Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 








